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Events of the Geek. 


From the rural seclusion of Deauville St. George 
of Wales issues his Pastoral on Economy. It is a stern 
document, though not more severe than the abuses which 
have evoked it merit. It is perhaps a little unusual for a 
Prime Minister to address his colleagues in public, when 
presumably it was open to him to convey his admonish- 
ments in Cabinet Council and to stop the waste (his own 
and that of others) without the formality of a public 
advertisement of it. But this is the new dispensation, 
and at least Mr. George’s Ministers now know what is 
expected of them. They must “ make it clear”’ to their 
subordinates that if they cannot reduce expenditure, they 
must make room for those who can. “This is the public 
temper, and it is right.’’ Also, Ministers must cut down 
their holidays, unless they spend them at Deauville, and 
see that the blessings of economy are realized, at least 
before the new Budget is introduced. “ Official heads of 
departmental branches ’’ must be “ compelled ’’ to reduce 
their personnel. Such is the order. Fashions are 
changing, and Mr. George changes with them. “ Try our 
Samuel Smiles suits; Prodigal Sou shapes no longer 
worn,’’ says our quick-change shopman. The “ Times”’ 
reports the instant effect of the new slant of wind from 
Downing Street. Little girls “in pig-tails’’ are rapidly 
disappearing from Whitehall. The “ flappers’’ remain. 

% * % 

THE news that Mr. Hoover has finished his work in 
Europe and is returning to America and to private life, 
will be read by half Europe with deep regret. Mr. 
Hoover is much the biggest man who has emerged on the 
Allied side during the war. While Mr. Wilson’s reputa- 
tion dwindled under the test of action, Mr 
steadily rose. 


. Hoover’s 
He entered the scene as the savior of the 
Belgian civil population: he leaves it with the credit of 
defeating the Franco-Roumanian plot for a Hapsburg 
restoration. In the interval he has saved millions of 


lives in Austria, Poland, and at last in Germany. It was 
no fault of his that the blockade was prolonged for nine 
cruel months. He protested again and again. While 
the politicians have bungled and bartered, his task was 
to see to it, by organizing the distribution of food, that 
some of the victims were rescued from the worst conse- 
quences of their errors. We wish that any man as strong, 
as sagacious, and as humane were to direct the future 
influence of America in Europe. With men like Mr. 
Hoover and Lord Robert Cecil at its head, the League of 
Nations might even now be rescued from failure. 
* * * 

Mr. Hoover’s visit to Hungary had an instant effect 
on the lethargy of the Supreme Council in Paris. An 
almost vehement note, which he drafted, was sent to 
Budapest demanding the resignation of the Archduke, 
on the double grovnd that a Hapsburg is morally 
disqualified, and that elections held under his control 
would not be fairly conducted. The Archduke has 
obediently resigned. That much is thereby gained, how- 
ever, we gravely doubt. The Roumanians are still in full 
occupation not only of Budapest but even of Western 
Hungary, and they are still busily requisitioning every- 
thing portable from house-telephones and private cars to 
the machinery of the factories, the harvest, and the 
farmers’ agricultural engines. The Archduke’s man of 
business, a Mr. Friedrich, has been entrusted with the 
formation of a new Cabinet, which will rule (and conduct 
the elections) with the aid of the 6,000 armed police 
raised by the Archduke and the Roumanians. 

* * * 


Tue so-called Socialist Garami is said to have joined 
this coalition of Monarchists and Anti-Semites. But to call 
this politician a Socialist is merely to throw dust in our 
eyes. He supported the Magyar ruling caste in the war, 
while honest Socialists were in prison. He fled to 
Switzerland when the Socialist and Communist régime 
was set up, and there at once began to intrigue with the 
“ Whites.’ He is about as likely to conciliate Socialist 
voters as Mr. Havelock Wilson would be to satisfy our 
Labor Party. It is now reported that the Allies have 
cut off supplies of munitions to the Roumanians, but, on 
the other hand, they are allowed to co-operate with 
Denikin in the attack on the Russian Bolsheviks in the 
Ukraine. Will they there set up a Romanoff, or are they 
going there only to loot? 

* * * 

THE position of the war of the Whites against the 
Reds in Russia is much what it was last week, though 
with the outlines a little clearer. Denikin advances on 
kis left and suffers a slight reverse on his right; the 
Supreme Ruler still rapidly retreats and is even said to 
be evacuating Omsk: the plans of Judenitch against 
Petrograd make no progress, for he has not yet satisfied 
the Esthonians. The fall of Odessa is now confirmed. It 
was taken under the cover of our guns of our fleet, and the 
Moscow wireless even reports a two days’ bombardment. 
This is not a direct loss, so far as we can understand 
the confused politics of this region, to the Bolsheviks. 
They hold Kieff city, but not much else of the Ukraine. 
where various independent bandit armies are in the field. 
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nationalist Ukrainian Government, is equally hostile to 
Bolsheviks, Poles, and Russian Whites. That any large 
body of the Ukrainians will rest easily under Denikin’s 
Russian Imperial rule is unlikely, and the best recipe 
for antagonizing them is the one actually adopted, to 
call in the Roumanians as Allies. The Soviet Command is 
still chiefly interested in driving Koltchak eastwards: 
his forces are utterly broken, and in taking his territory 
Moscow gains great resources of grain and minerals. The 
victory over Denikin’s right, where the Bolsheviks have 
recovered Kamyshin, reopens their road to Turkestan 
and its cotton supplies. 
* * * 


Ir is a gain for international good feeling that the 
Germans have themselves investigated the record of the 
old régime in the Armenian question. The official 
documents of the Foreign Office have now been published 
under the editorship of a well-known German friend of 
the Armenians, Dr. Johannes Lepsius. They confirm 
the worst accusations made from our side as to the 
deliberate organization of massacres by Enver, Talaat, 
and the Young Turk Committee, and German 
ecmplicity with them. Dr. Lepsius estimates 
that one million out of the 1,845,000 Armenians in 
Turkey perished. The documents make it clear that 
from first to last Berlin was fully informed. The 
Ambassador, Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, wrote in 
scathing terms of the “ chauvinism and fanaticism ’”’ of 
the Committee ; it meant ‘“ to expel or to kill everything 
that is not Turkish,’’ and to “ devour the last remnants 
of the Armenians.” The Bavarian General Kress was as 
outspoken as any man could be. If “ the despairing cries 
for help of the Armenians pass unheeded,” he tele- 
graphed, “ the responsibility for the annihilation of this 
ancient Christian people will lie for ever upon Germany 
and Austria.”” The soldiers, indeed, or some of them 
emerge rather better than the politicians, for Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff both appealed to Enver, the former “ as 
a Christian,’’ the latter, characteristically, on military 
grounds, , 

* * * 

To be quite fair, however, one must note that one or 
two of the diplomatists in some measure aid their duty. 
Thus Prince Hohenlohe and Wolff-Metternich appealed 
to the Chancellor to dissociate Germany publicly from 
these horrors. What was done was to publish the Turkish 
denials in the official organ! Bethmann-Hollweg, in 
short, was as weak and ineffective as usual. The decision 
at Brest-Litovsk to extend Turkish territory in the 
Caucasus was the most criminal act of this record, for 
the consequences must have been foreseen. To verbal 
remonstrances the Turks paid no attention, and at Baku 
even looted the houses of German subjects under the 
eyes of German staff officers, who were transferred for 
protesting. It is a terrible record to add to the experience 
of every European people, including our own, which 
from the Crimean War onwards has protected the Turks 
for its own ends. While we read this exposure by 
Germans of the consequences of the Turco-German 
alliance, we await with alarm the result of the gradual 
withdrawal of our own troops from the Caucasus. It will 
end in one of two ways. Either the Turks will advance 
once more, or else the Moderate Socialist Republics of 
Georgia and Armenia will have to call in Denikin’s 
troops and place themselves as of old under Russian 
despotism. The Turk, as these peoples used to say, kills 
the body, the Russian the soul. 


* * * 


In the Shantung question Mr. Wilson’s critics have 
found an issue which effectively unites all save partizan 








votes against the Peace Treaty. Public opinion may not 
understand much about the Saar, or Danzig, or German 
Austria, but it knows and cares a great deal about 
Japan’s seizure of this Chinese province. On this matter 
the Liberal who sincerely wants to oppose a gross piece 
of Imperialism, aggravated by bad faith and callous 
diplomacy, is at one with cruder strata of opinion which 
are anti-Japanese from racial prejudice or military 
jealousy. The case on this matter against Mr. Wilson’s 
personal conduct of American diplomacy at Paris happens 
also te be peculiarly strong, for it appears (if we may 
trust the evidence of Mr. Berle, one of the American 
Peace Commissioners who resigned) that MM. Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau placed the decision as to Shan- 
tung in Mr. Wilson’s hands, and he deliberately gave the 
province to Japan, in order to escape the Japanese 
demand for guarantees of racial equality in the Covenant 
of the League. The Senate’s Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has, by a bare majority, recommended the amend- 
ment of the Treaty by a single word, but that word hands 
Shantung to China instead of to Japan. It remains to 
be seen what the Senate itself will do. The current seems 
to be setting against Mr. Wilson, and even the cautious 
Mr. Taft, strong supporter of the League though he is, 
has joined the President’s critics. There seems to be a 
fatalistic feeling that a quarrel with Japan is inevitable 
sooner or later, and just now America feels her strength. 


* * * 


Tue facts about the miners’ revolt in Upper Silesia 
and its suppression are not easy to ascertain, and we do 
not feel that the “Times” correspondent on the Polish 
side of the frontier who has sent the only full telegrams 
about it is making much attempt to be impartial. Why, 
in the first place, did the miners in the German portion 
of the coal-field, mostly Poles, revolt? They made a 
general strike and also an armed insurrection. They were 
aided by armed German Spartacist bands; their demands 
were largely, if not wholly, economic: if there was also 
a Polish nationalist revolt, it may have been (we cannot 
feel sure) a by-product. The revolt was bloody, and the 
Germans allege that their frontier troops were treated 
by the insurgents, who in some places disarmed them, 
with great barbarity. A nationalist Polish revolt would 
have been criminal folly, for the Peace Treaty provides 
for a plébiscite in this area under Allied auspices at an 
early date. There was also it seems, a simultaneous strike 
in the Polish part of the coal-field across the frontier. All 
Poland, it must be remembered, has been under martial 
law since the beginning of April, and many lives were 
lost in a former strike in March in this Polish coal-field 
(at Dombrova), when Polish troops shot down their own 
Socialist. miners. 


* * * 


On the whole we are inclined to think that the 
movement was one of the usual Communist outbreaks, 
complicated, no doubt, by the fact that the miners are 
almost exclusively Poles by 1ace. Noske’s Guards 
behaved with more than their usual brutality, and the 
“Times ” correspondent cites several cases in which men 
were shot on suspicion of having taken part in the fight- 
ing. That sort of thing happened also on a large scale 
in Berlin. Much the worst feature of the repression was 
that the miners were forced back to work under the threat 
that those who refused to return to the pits would be 
deported to do reparation work in France. That was a 
gross outrage, and we shall be curious to see what action 
the German Majority Socialists take against Noske and 
the local Governor Hérsing, who both belong to their 
party. The affair, as we read it, is a tragic episode in 
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the German class-war, and the recent history of Poland 
makes it clear enough that a Polish administration would 
rot be more tolerant towards a Communist movement 
on its territory. The plébiscite must decide the future of 
this province. We should imagine that the military 
tactics have destroyed whatever chance the Germans had 
of winning it. 
* * * 


Tue latest of the Bolshevik series of secret documents 
have now reached America, and the comments of the 
New York “Nation’’ are not pleasant reading for 
Englishmen with a belief in the candor of their statesmen. 
The two most disturbing passages are from records made 
for the Tsar by Messrs. Sazonoff and Isvolsky. Both 
reported upon British military commitments on the 
Continent in terms which implied our membership of the 
Dual Alliance. M. Sazonoff records his conversation with 
Sir Edward Grey in September, 1912. France, he said, 
was pledged, if Germany backed Austria in a war against 
Russia, to give naval aid in the Black Sea: would 
England, he asked, do “ the same service in the North by 
keeping the German Fleet off our coasts on the Baltic ’’! 
The answer was unequivocal. Without hesitation, Grey 
replied that if the situation in question occurred, 
England would do everything to inflict the heaviest blow 
on German power. Later in the spring of 1914, when 
Russia was thinking of forcing the Bosphorus, Isvolsky 
saw Sir Edward Grey in Paris, and again asked about 
British aid for the Dual Alliance 


“ According to Sir Edward Grey’s account, there 
could only be a question of a naval convention between us 
and England, and not a Continental convention, because 
the disposition of England’s land forces was already 
arranged, and they could not operate alongside the 
Russian land forces.”’ 

The two reports convey clearly (1) that we should be 
necessarily invelved, apart from any Belgian question, in 
a war between the four Great Powers, (2) that our 
military aid was pledged to France, and (3) that our naval 
aid might be available for Russia. There is no squaring 
these records with Sir Edward Grey’s answers in the 
House. Let us, therefore, hope that Sazonoff’s and 
Isvolsky’s reports are misleading. It seems to us that 
Lord Grey’s comment on them should be invited. 


* * * 


At Carlisle, on Wednesday, the chairman of the 
Central Control Board compressed into a valedictory 
speech a number of admirable points on wartime liquor 
policy and its results. After four years of experiment, 
Lord D’Abernon contended, we are in possession of the 
most conclusive proof of what can be done by scientific 
legislation and public control. The Board’s policy had 
shown that the evil of drunkenness could be 
ended, and that the basis of reform was limited and 
discontinuous hours of sale, and diminished strength in 
liquor. We now knew, he added, that a high standard 
of sobriety was compatible with prosperity in the licensed 
trade. The present profits, of manufacture and retail, 
were decisive on this point, while the contribution of 
liquor to the revenue, 40 millions before the war, was 
row 150, and might easily be 200 millions. Lord 
D’Abernon did not say what the new authority which is 
to take over the powers of the Control Board is to be— 
if, after the disastrous surrender of this summer, the 
Coalition should have the courage to do anything at 


all. But he did warn the liquor interests that they will 


have to revise their estimates of compensation. 
Prohibition in Canada and the United States is 





unaccompanied by endowment. In face of the 
tremendous American lesson, the country will not be 
disposed to pay 400 or 500 millions to the trade. 


* * * 


Tue Profiteering Bil! has been followed (as we 
anticipated) by the announcement of a further rise in 
prices. Mr. McCurdy intimates, in the vulgar phrase 
which politicians use, that ‘“‘ the baby crop is in danger,”’ 
for the retail price of this winter’s milk will be a shilling 
a quart. The farmet must have his profit, but local 
authorities will be required to exercise their powers in 
a “liberal and sympathetic spirit ’’ to the children. In 
other words they will be empowered to sell milk free 
or under cost price. We do not see why profiteering is 
to be punished in tradesmen and encouraged among 
farmers, whose wheat is already subsidized. And what 
is the matter with free imports as a means of checking 
the extortions of the home traders? Apparently the 
Government have determined on a policy of Protection 
by administrative order, which appears to us to be open to 
the same legal objection as the general scheme of licensing 
which it is supposed to supersede. There is now to be 
a Board of Trade permission to import, saving certain 
classes of goods, which include dyes, synthetic drugs, 
many chemical compounds, optical glass, gas mantles, 
magnetos, and hosiery needles. How were these excep- 
tions arranged? Who profits by them? Dumped goods 
(goods sold under cost price or at a price lower than the 
cost of production here) may also be excluded. And 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the agent of this policy of exclu- 
sion, states the case against it, and in favor of free 


importation, in a manner which Cobden could not have 
bettered. 


* *% * 


We have not observed that the press has been 
requested lately by Government Publicists to call on tax- 
payers to admire the forethought and enterprize of this 
Government in establishing shipyards to build concrete 
ships. There was a good deal of such propaganda a year 
ago. But we will help them, without invitation. One 
such yard was established at a cost, it is alleged, 
of £30,000. Middle-aged men were taken away from 
useful labor to work the place. The press was full of 
the romance of it all. At length one such ship was 
finished, and, to the strains of “ Rule Britaania,” she 
went down the ways, hit a snag, and broke her back on 
the foreshore. Probably it was the noise of the dynamite 
blowing her up which drowned the subsequent music of 
the brass band. Then a second one was launched; but 
holes were discovered in her, and she was beached to 
save her from foundering. She is still ashore. And there 
we have the whole output of this yard, which has been 
sold recently, we hear, for an amount said to be £5,000. 


% * * 


WE shall want a much clearer explanation of the 
transfer to Belgium of Ruanda and Urundi than has been 
have vouchsafed to our simple press. These fertile 
districts, lying between East Africa and the Belgian 
Congo, are part of German East Africa, which were 
made over to us as trustees for the native populations, 
under the general ward of the League of Nations. What 
right have we to make them over, before even the 
League has been constituted, to another Power, which 
has, we suppose, some arrangement with the Sultans of 
these territories. That Power is Belgium, which has a 
name for heroism in Europe, but a very different name 
for her treatment of the natives of the Congo. The 
transfer is an abuse of rights which belong inherently 
to the League, and not to any of its “ mandatories.’’ 
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Politics and Affairs, 


WHITHER IN INDIA? 


Wirs sharper emphasis and more insistence than at any 
earlier time, Britain is being challenged to justify her 
position in India and to declare her purposes in relation 
to the Indian people. A hundred years have passed 
since, by framing an administration which depended upon 
the educated classes of the country, she entered upon the 
moderr: task ; sixty years since, with the transfer from 
the Company to the Crown, she acknowledged the 
tremendous implications of her own system. Throughout 
the last century British statesmen in India have con- 
tinuously reaffirmed the principles of British rule. 
Moreover, we have just fought a war in which all our 
spokesmen have used, without reserve, the most 
resounding of watchwords—Democracy, Equality, Self- 
determination, Freedom. And while, in Europe, we havé 
been making play with such ideas, India has been moving 
at a startling pace and preparing her unexampled 
challenge. 

Certainly in the war itself India provided the world 
with an extraordinary lesson in patriotism. A quite 
unlooked-for demonstration of loyalty from all the 
articulate classes set the note of the Indian con- 
tribution. In concrete terms it meant over a million 
fighting men, serving on almost every front, mountains 
of munitions, money in gifts and loans far beyond the 
resources of the country as previously estimated; and, 
so long as the Executive permitted it, the utmost 
readiness to volunteer service of all kinds. In recog- 
nition, or acknowledgment, of all this, India has been 
able to record the utterance of many fair words, the 
nomination of one or two Indian representatives to the 
Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, the elaborate 
pretence of India’s partnership in the Imperial Common- 
wealth, by giving the Government of India a status in 
the League of Nations, and even the affixing of Indian 
signatures to the Peace Treaty, and the definite promise, 
in August, 1917, of responsible self-government. 

The last event is, as we need not point out, of far 
greater importance to India than any other political 
happening of these years. And so, two years ago, it was 
universally acclaimed. The situation since then has 
greatly changed: for, as the recent evidence has made 
abundantly clear, public opinion in India has been con- 
cerned with other matters than those which have 
been going forward in connection with the Montagu 
Reform Bill, Nevertheless, those are decidedly 
worthy of mention. Committee Room A of the 
House of Lords has, for six weeks past, presented an 
interesting scene. A few Europeans and many Indians 
have gathered, several days a week, to hear the Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses taking evidence upon 
the proposed reforms—seven peers and seven commoners, 
seated at a horse-shoe table, asking questions in flat, 
tired voices of a succession of witnesses, amazingly varied 
in race, character, and experience. To the English 
observer—and therefore much more to the Indian—the 
scene has an air of unreality. And yet it is by no means 
without a meaning. The promise of 1917 was a promise. 
And here, in consequence, is the governmental mind of 
Britain making herself up in regard to the destinies of 
India, in the presence of a hundred or so units of the 
300 millions. They themselves are quite keenly 
interested. But if the English inquirer in Com- 
mittee Room A were to ask any of them as to 
the state of mind of the Indian people in relation to 
the reforms and their prospects, they would inform him 





that India, at the close of the war of liberation, is not 
thinking so much of Parliamentary measures to modify 
the Constitution as of the great Sirkar at work. 

They would point first, inevitably, to the Punjab, 
and would urge us to look carefully upon the most 
shocking piece of maladministration in the Empire during 
our time. A fortnight ago, in the House of Lords, the 
very able Indian Under-Secretary of State gave a sum- 
mary of repressive activities under martial law since the 
disturbances of April last accompanying the agitation 
against the Rowlatt Sedition Act. The accused were 
arraigned, not before military tribunals, but before 
special judicial commissions appointed under martial 
law. These commissions tried 852 persons. Of the total, 
582 were convicted and sentenced, 108 to death. 
Eighteen, who did not appeal, have been executed. All 
the other sentences have been reviewed and most have 
been modified. For example: twenty-eight death 
sentences have been commuted to transportation for life, 
twenty-three to imprisonment for ten years, while the 
sentences of confiscation have all been remitted. Apart 
from the commission trials, about 1,500 offences against 
martial-law orders have been summarily disposed of. 
These, presumably, are unaffected by the lieutenant- 
governor’s clemency. From end to end of India the 
story of the Punjab has been told, as nothing else in 
India has been told since the terrors of the vengeance 
taken by the ruling Power for the crimes of the Mutiny. 
On the other hand, British military officers returning 
to England from the Punjab boast that they “have 
given these people a lesson which they will not forget for 
fifty years.”” If there were one side only to such lessons, 
the military inference might be justified. 

But, it will be contended, the O’Dwyer-Maclagan 
régime is not proof that British rule in India 1s a repres- 
sive system. The Punjab was in revolt; order had to 
be restored; executive severity was unavoidable. Firm 
administration undoubtedly was; and when the report of 
the Special Commission (not yet appointed) comes out, it 
will be seen how far the argument of necessity is justified. 
But let us turn to an illustration of the normal working 
of the bureaucratic system. The Indian Press Act was 
passed in 1910. Since that year some 350 presses and 
300 newspapers have been penalized, most of them by 
a demand for the deposit of money security; and about 
500 publications have been proscribed. In the past two 
years, that is since the pledge concerning responsible 
self-government was given, the Act has been adminis- 
tered more rigorously than ever. During the present 
summer about forty journals have been proceeded 
against. The conclusion is universal that independent 
discussion is no longer tolerated by the Government. 
The Indian editor, even though his paper represents the 
most moderate constitutional tradition, is to-day 
effectually enchained. Parliament talks of constitu- 
tional progress; the bureaucracy applies the gag. 

The British citizen who can contemplate such facts as 
these without misgiving must, we may think, be out of 
harmony with the principles of his own race avd common- 
wealth. But, the question suggests itself, what of the 
men who are responsible for the working of the Indian 
administration? In their ranks, as we all know, there 
are public servants who, having chosen India as a career, 
have attained, if not a clear vision of the end and the 
whole purpose, at least a fine conception of the task in 
which they are immediately engaged. How does the great 
business of governing India strike them? That question 
is hardly capable of an answer, though some would say 
there is at any rate a hint of it in the little book on the 
future Government of India lately put together by Mr. 
Ernest Barker (Methuen). The India Office, doubtless, 
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would refer the inquirer to the annual official review— 
the oddly named Statement exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India. This record, 
which formerly moved the critics to assert that it was the 
worst blue-book in the British Dominions, has at last 
taken on a wholly new form (H. of C. 1919, No. 143, 
2s. net). It is now a manageable and consecutive 
summary of the Indian year—necessarily, in the chapters 
dealing with the work of administration, carrying the 
assumption that the Anglo-Indian system stands for (to 
use the phrase of a former Viceroy) the noblest work of 
governing men. The volume contains a long chapter on 
the political movements since 1916: but not to those pages 
need we turn for light upon the attitude of the official 
world towards a constitution designed for specific develop- 
ment towards self-government. The bureaucracy would 
say, simply, it is doing its job. ‘“‘ Of all the gifts which 
British administration has brought to India,’’ we read, 
“that of internal tranquillity may be ranked among the 
first.’’ Undoubtedly ; but here again, as everywhere else, 
we are bound to ask, What of methods and ends? Is it, 
for example, an accident that no public service in the 
world is more hated and feared than the Indian police? 
Is there no special significance in the fact, officially 
recorded, that in every province save two, crimes of 
violence and against property should be on the increase 
—the distressed Punjab furnishing a conspicuous excep- 
tion? Why, during the year under report, should there 
be 2,000 dacoities (gang robberies)—a growth of 100 
per cent.? And can we, turning to other chapters, 
regard without despair these appalling statistics of 
illiteracy, of poverty, of a communal physique so 
wretched that it leaves the Indian people at the mercy of 
every pestilence? Consider the two most affrighting 
examples. Bubonic plague has been endemic in India 
since 1897. Between June, 1917, and June, 1918, the 
total number of plague deaths was over 800,000—and this 
after years of a fluctuating terror which, in province after 
province, has wrought a piteous demoralization in the 
community. In June, 1918, the apparition of influenza 
was recorded. By the time its force was spent last spring 
the toll of victims was six millions—in a year, by the 
way, when famine once again, after a long spell, was 
seriously prevalent. 

Can we, then, state a few plain questions or draw 
a few conclusions for that growing section of the British 
people which takes seriously the colossal burden of our 
imperial obligations? We have given India security from 
domestic strife. We have given her a standardized 
Executive which, beyond all question, is a marvellous 
creation. Have we been able to give India anything 
else? A tolerable standard of economic or physical 
health? The statistics of mortality and of agricultural 
poverty provide the answer. Opportunity for the 
selection of ability through school and college and 
technical institute? The dismal history of Indian educa- 
tion, once again illuminated by Sir Michael Sadler in 
his report on the system in Bengal makes an affirmative 
reply difficult. Contentment, and a reasonable measure 
of civil liberty? The response comes from the Punjab, 
from a penalized Press, and in the multiple agitation 
against Sedition Bills and the Indian equivalent of 
D.O.R.A. The beginnings of organic self-government, 
the chance of growth in responsibility and political self- 
respect? For that we must wait for the issue of the 
conflict between the demands of the deputations now in 
London and the threats of Lord Sydenham, of the 
European Association, and the Anglo-Indian Press. 

But must the conclusion, when all is said, be either a 
confession of failure or an intransigent declaration that, 
to the limit of political vision, India shall remain a 





dependency, administered by an alien bureaucracy and 
ruled despotically from the heights? It cannot be the 
second ; it need not be the first. There lies before the 
British people, in the time immediately ahead, the most 
inspiring opportunity that has ever come to an Imperial 
Power called to decide the future of a people differing in 
civilization, in race, and in color of mind as of skin. 
If we seize it, greatly and with daring, the British 
Imperial Commonwealth will justify itself for ever. If 
we reject it, our doom in Asia is as certain as to-morrow’s 
dawn. 





THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


THERE lies on our table a pamphlet of 23 pages, published 
by the Fight the Famine Council (329, High Holborn, 
W.C.), and called ‘‘ The Death of a People.’’ Its story, 
summarized from official and private documents, is of 
the Austrian famine during and after the war. It can be 
quickly mastered by any reader of ordinary application, 
inclined to spare a moment of ease to listen to the tale 
of another’s woe. We have spoken of the political fate 
of Vienna. It is ruined. Never can the gayest and 
almost the most famous city in Europe rise again. But 
under the pressure of the Treaty and the Blockade 
Vienna has come to be something worse than a derelict of 
the old State system of the Continent. Once the play- 
ground of the merriest children in Europe, she has for 
many months been their hospital and their grave. 

The long privations of an inland folk subject to a 
naval blockade culminated in the closing months of 1918. 
In that year one out of every four deaths of Viennese 
children was from tuberculosis. The other prevailing 
diseases were rickets and osteomalacia, or softening of 
the bones. This latter complaint made permanent 
cripples both of children and of grown-ups. The slow- 
growing child of six looked like an infant of two. No 
one, said an American observer, could imagine their 
terrible appearance. ‘‘ They have a peculiar color that 
comes from famine—‘famine yellow’ it is called.’’ 
‘* You never see a normal child in the streets,’’ said the 
report of two English women doctors. ‘“‘ At least 
95 per cent. are painfully emaciated.’’ As 
for the general population, they were living mainly 
on cabbages and turnips, including inmates of 
hospitals who had been operated on for cancer. By 
January, 1919, the food supplies were exhausted, and 
German Austria begged for raw materials to enable her 
to begin work and to re-establish her credits. She was 
refused, and the blockade went on. Swiss and English 
doctors reported a state of actual starvation. Children 
cried all day for food; but their mothers could 
neither feed nor wash them living (there was 
no soap), nor, for lack of timber, find coffins 
for them in death. Even adults were buried in 
mass graves, ten bodies per grave. The relief of this 
misery was not indeed impossible, for the world contained 
a surplus of necessaries. Wheat was rotting in Argentina ; 
in America there was even a “deluge of pork”; while 
large stocks of unwanted food had been accumulated in 
neighboring Switzerland, whose charitable people were 
only too anxious to help. But without the leave of the 
Inter-Allied Commission nothing could be imported, and 
nothing was. 

By March the blockade against Austria had been 
formally raised. But the system of licences remained, 
and involved complications and delays. Even as late as 
last month the free import of milk from Holland was 
impeded. A second calamity fell upon the people, the 
direct fruit of the Treaty. This was the prohibition of 
the import of coal from Czecho-Slovakia, to whom the 
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Entente had assigned five-sixths of the coal supplies of 
Austria. The result was unemployment and discontent. 
The Entente saw Bolshevism in prospect, and, acting 
with unusual promptitude, declared that in the event 
of riots or a Communist movement the food supplies 
would be stopped. The threat was of the death penalty, 
and it was obeyed. Food credits were granted to cover 
the import of food till the harvest, and by May Mr. 
Hoover’s practical evangelism had found most of the 
school children in at least one good meal a day. But 
to save herself from instant extinction the little State 
was forced to sell herself up, and to mortgage her future. 
All her assets—foreign securities, municipal bonds, the 
revenue from exports, the forests, the private stores 
of gold and jewellery—were requisitioned. Even with 
that sacrifice, she could only buy a few weeks’ existence. 
In July Dr. Renner reported that the credits allowed 
by the Economic Council were on the point of exhaustion 
(on Mr. Hoover’s suggestion they have been extended to 
September), and that the people were receiving nothing 
but grain and flour. A people so nourished can export 
little but emigrants; in two or three years, thinks an 
authority of the Entente, half the population of German 
Austria must either leave the country or be killed off. 

Death has ended the physical ills of some of the 
children of this amiable folk; adequate food and care 
may restore some others. But for the moral infection 
of the child-life of Central Europe there is no apparent 
cure. In the case of Germany, it has _ been 
closely investigated by women doctors and officials 
of Care Committees,* and described by them in 
language of indescribable bitterness and despair. The 
first period was one of physical degeneration. In time 
children born under the blockade began to fall far below 
the normal weight, and the elder ones to develop signs of 
listlessness and mental indifference. Even the clever boys 
grew absent-minded in class; the lack of certain 
‘mineral salts led to nervous irritability; the 
President of the School Care Committee section of the 
Berlin Teachers’ Union thought that many had lost half 
of their eight school years. The children ceased to 
play owing to the exhaustion induced by long 
waiting in the food queues, where they grew 
accustomed to listening to indecent or subversive talk. 
Loss of moral sense, indeed, continually followed the 
starvation of will-power and of the emotional 
life. Teacher and doctor bore alarmed witness 
to the growth of a criminal generation. The children 
began to spend in secret supplies part of the money 
entrusted them for family purchases. Bread cards were 
falsified, flour and potatoes stolen ; and the “ foraging ”’ 
of children sent by mothers to supplement the home 
ration because they could not bear to see them go hungry, 
became, of course, a species of theft. Young girls took 
lovers that they might accompany them to restaurants 
where they got plenty to eat. Sons stcle from fathers, 
brothers from sisters. “I took a cabbage to give mother 
a pleasant surprise,’’ said one offender. When the 
blockade was put on for the period of the Armistice, our 
spiritual directors may have cherished some unexpressed 
doubts concerning the children of Central Europe, born 
and unborn, whom it was likely to sinite to the earth, and 
may even have hesitated to visit on them any further 
share in their parents’ original sin. Now they know 
what has happened as the result of that general 
imputation of unrighteousness. 

Now we do not propose in this article to argue the 
case for the restoration of Europe as an act of economic 





*‘*PFamily Life in Germany under the Blockade.” With a preface 
by Bernard Shaw. Compiled by Miss Richter. (National Labor 
Press. 6d.) 








prudence, and a declaration of the truth, admirably 
stated by Mr. Shaw, that it being judged advisable, in 
our own interests, to restore German industry, it will be 
found necessary to feed German labor. We prefer to 
make the moral appeal which these Austrian and 
German investigators invite. Let to-morrow’s preachers, 
in London and elsewhere, for once discard the mysteries 
of Christian theology, and even the praise of Great Britain 
and Great Britain’s God, and calling for silence and atten- 
ticn from their hearers, read in an audible voice the 
pamphlet entitled “The Death of a People.’’ They may 
couple with it, if they please, a reading from Mr. Shaw’s 
preface to the narrative entitled “ Family Life in Germany 
under the Blockade.’’ Their congregations having fully 
realized from their lips what our enemies have done to 
us, will thus have the chance of hearing what we have 
done to them, not only or chiefly during the war, but after 
it. Those gentlemen who are of a decent and Christian 
frame of mind may then entreat their congregations to 
give of their store to the ‘‘ Feed the Famine”’ fund, 
adding a mental petition that what England, or some 
of England, did in ignorance, the rest of England, with 
knowledge and in holy or unholy fear, may atone for. 





*THE WORK OF WEIMAR. 


Tur Weimar Assembly has completed its work. Germany 
has been endowed with the most advanced of the world’s 
Republican Constitutions, and Herr Ebert, the South 
German saddler, has been formally installed as the first 
President of the Realm. Only an embittered enemy could 
wholly repress some stirring of pity and doubt, as he 
notes the isolation of this young Republic. No one outside 
Germany has thought of sending a word of congratula- 
tion to the new democracy. Even the American 
Republic which added its defiantly anti-monarchical 
slogan to the other war-cries of the Allies, seems 
unconscious of any stirring of fraternity. Labor is at least 
as cold as the middle-class parties; men who would have 
opposed Leibknecht and the Spartacists with every 
weapon in their armory, ii they had raised their 
barricades in London, seem unable to forgive the German 
moderates who vanquished them. 

So far as one can judge, the mood of German public 
opinion is no more cheerful or enthusiastic. This is at 
last the German Democratic State which just missed its 
birth in the Church of St. Paul at Frankfort in 1848. 
The modern version is no doubt an immense improvement 
in point of form upon that early draft. The dynasties are 
swept away; women are enfranchised ; the president is 
elected by the direct votes of the whole body of citizens ; 
there is proportional representation, the initiative, the 
referendum, and even, as a concession to the Soviet idea, 
a complete set of glorified Whitley Councils with con- 
siderable powers. But only a pedant with a childish 
belief in the virtues of political machinery would derive 
much comfort from the thought that the delay of three- 
quarters of a century is balanced by the perfection of the 
mechanisin which emerges at long last. This mechanism 
has to guide the destinies of a people bereft of all its 
former friends, nearly bankrupt, an outsider waiting on 
the doorstep of the League of Civilization, grappling at 
heme with the unrest of a half-starved, half-employed 
proletariat which only armed force deters from attempt- 
ing a social revolution. 

The worst feature in this complex of misery is not 
the isolation, nor the poverty, nor the loss of prestige and 
territory and wealth. It is the apparently hopeless 
shattering of the national unity. It matters little that 
there should be a small monarchist reactionary 
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opposition, bitter though it may be, ncr do we take the 
separatist tendency in Bavaria and the Rhineland very 
seriously. The real menace to the young Republic comes 
from the gaping cleft of class division. Parliamentary 


government rests everywhere on the assumption that a 


national and social unity subsists, within which the shades 
of difference that divide parties are subordinate to a 
common loyalty. That has ceased to be true, at least of 
the urban masses among the German people. Parliament 
inspires neither veneration nor enthusiasm, because the 
unity of the nation of which Parliament should be the 
mirror, has been shattered by the class war. The 
Socialist Left Wing, whether it calls itself Independent 
or Spartaciss or Communist, is doubtless only a 
minority of the whole people. But it is already the 
dominant party in great towns like Leipsig, Hamburg, 
llanover, and even Berlin. It has an abler general staff 
of ‘‘ intellectuals ’’ than its rival, the Socialist Majority, 
and a definite idea of the kind of social transformation at 
which it aims. It is formidable, however, less by the 
ability of its leaders and the attraction of its programme, 
than because it recruits the millions of the half-starved, 
the out-of-work, the wounded and disabled. Everywhere 
in Europe it is the nerve-shattered orator released from 
a military prison, who incites battalions of crippled war- 
victims. The wreckage of the war is taking its revenge 
no longer on the guilty war-lords, but on society itself. 

We have never blamed the German Government for 
using military force to repress the Communist risings : 
they were an appeal to the sword and at the moment no 
other answer was possible. The chief responsibility for 
the hunger and unemployment which alone made those 
risings formidable, lies at the door of those who prolonged 
the blockade for nine superfluous months. Tho case 
against Herr Noske is rather that he exaggerated all his 
military measures, gave the soldiers a free hand, 
checked none of their excesses, and prolonged the period 
of repression. Given this spirit, what has since happened 
was inevitable. His troops are hated; workmen 
will not enter their ranks: they have become a 
class army. We do not wish to exaggerate, and 
we are far from adopting the standpoint of the 
embittered ‘‘ Independents’? who, in their feud 
with the Majority, have lost all sense of measure. 
Noske’s guards have been guilty of brutality and needless 
slaughter, but their conduct never, at its worst, even 
faintly approacled the barbarism of the Finnish, Russian 
or Roumanian “ Whites.” With every allowance, kcew- 
ever, the fact remains that the semi-Socialist Government 
of republican Germany rests on a mercenary armed fecrce, 
which keeps alive the traditions of the old militarism. It 
continues to be a law unto itself, a semi-independent rival 
of the civil power, a Neben-Regierung, to use the word 
which German democrats used to apply to the old General 
Staff. 

We imagine that Herr Noske is himself an honest 
though very limited mind, sincere in his Republicanism, 
a typical trade union leader rather than a thinking 
Socialist. It is evident from the astonishing interview 
which he has given to THE Nation that he feels himself 
on the edge of a very serious crisis. He said roundly that 
he refuses to surrender German soldiers to be tried by 
enemy courts-martial, and then, having launched this 
defiance, he went on to plead with the Entente to allow 
him to retain his army at its present strength of 400,000 
men. For our part we have always held that it is a 
travesty of justice to put Germans accused of offences 
against the laws of war on trial before courts composed 
exclusively of their enemies. What, candidly, should 
we expect, say, from a Roumanian court-martial in the 
way of equity? We have always regarded this as a more 





serious matter than the melodramatic and unreal by-play 
with the Kaiser. No army would take this quietly. 
Herr Noske, however, is in the position of being a 
Minister who signed a Treaty which his army asked him 
to resist, representing a Republic in which his army does 
not believe. The same treaty which bids him surrender 
these accused officers also requires him to cut down his 
army by half in a few weeks’ time, and to reduce it by 
next March to a quarter of its present numbers. In other 
words, this army, not too loyal towards the régime which 
it serves, is to suffer first morally (for its feeling here is 
entitled to respect) by surrendering its officers to the 
enemy for trial and punishment and then, materially, 
by sending three in four of its members to join the ranks 
of the unemployed. Herr Noske talks defiantly, but he 
has, after all, signed the Treaty, and his colleagues have 
declared very solemnly that they mean to carry it out. 
We believe that in neither of these respects can it be 
carried out without bringing an unstable régime to 
disaster. If the army refused to submit, only external 
force could reduce it. On the other hand, if the army is 
reduced to 100,000 men we share Herr Noske’s want of 
confidence in his own ability to maintain order. On the 
day after the reduction of this force we should probably 
witness the creation of half-a-dozen Soviet Governments 
in the German provinces, if not in Berlin itself. Even 
as it is, there are now in most German cities elaborately 
organized civilian volunteer corps, drawn mainly from 
the middle-class, with their paid “ active ’’ companies 
and their unpaid reserves of older men, which stand 
behind the professional army as an insurance against 
Communism. This volunteer class militia is, of course, a 
flagrant breach of the Peace Treaty, which forbids even 
much less efficient substitutes than this for an army. The 
Allies presumably know what is going on, and wink at it. 
They, too, are no less anxious than Herr Noske to combat 
Bolshevism. They fostered it by their blockade, and the 
result of that folly is that they must now tolerate a 
peculiarly insidious form of militarism. 

It is when we come sharply up against these realities 
——Noske’s mercenary army and this class militia behind 
it—that we find ourselves unable to look with great 
confidence on the completion of the German democratic 
mechanism. One may divide the responsibility as one 
pleases—some of it goes to the sins of the old régzme, some 
of it to the blockade and the cruel peace, some of it to 
the roughness of Herr Noske and his colleagues, and some 
of it to the febrile impatience of Liebknecht and his 
friends-—but the real social fact in Germany is not the 
triumph of democracy, but the unmasking of the class war. 
It is stupid and pharisaical to attribute this state of 
things to some original sin in the German race. Our 


_own case, though happily only the palest reflection of 


theirs, is not a subject for boasting. If our pound were 
worth one dollar instead of four and a fraction, if we 
had lost Empire and fleet, and were all of us three- 
quarters starved and counting our dead or rickety 
children, it may be doubted if our democracy would be 
more stable than theirs. If the plight of what is still 
the greatest civilization of the Centinent does not move 
us to pity, it must at least move us to concern. We do 
not anticipate that the Supreme Four will be harsh. Herr 
Noske’s plea that he cannot hold Communism back with 
a mere 100,000 men is the sort of argument which Elder 
Statesmen are formed to comprehend. For our part we 
have grave doubts whether the long-service mercenary 
army, however small, was a sound device to impose. It 
may not be a danger to its neighbors, but it will 
infallibly keep alive the Prussian military tradition, 
which is essentially a class tradition. A militia on the 
Swiss model might in the end have proved more com- 
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patible with democracy. It would at least be preferable to 
the present Linwohnerwehr, which is nothing but a militia 
on a class basis. For the moment such institutions seem 
to defend democracy, for universal suffrage has not 
yielded a majority for an advanced policy. If Socialism 
should win a majority, however, would the mercenary 
army and the class militia stand by it as the legitimate 
government? 

It is idle, perhaps, to question this decision: it is 
taken. What now lies in our choice is to assuage the class 
conflict, not in Germany alone, but in the whole of 
Central Europe, by hastening a return to normal 
economic conditions. The first meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations is to be delayed, it is said, till 
spring. If that be so, the case for admitting all our late 
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enemies to it, without further delay, is greatly 
strengthened. Who seriously thinks that Roumania is a 
more worthy member of the League than Austria, or 
Poland than Germany? Again, the Prime Minister’s new 
trade policy seems to contemplate the wholesale exclusion 
from our markets of German imports, on the ground of 
the abnormal exchange. Apart from the fact that this 
means the artificial maintenance of our own present price 
levels, it also means an indefinite delay imposed on the 
efforts of Germany to right herself by industry—more 
unemployment, more starvation, and of course more 
class-war. If we care to make democracy secure, the way 
to do it is not to wink at the violation of the Treaty by 
Noske’s armaments. The way to do it is to help Germany 
to work. , 








IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA._YV. 


THERE is every reason to hope that when America makes 
up her account with the war, she will reserve an item on 
which she means to come to a settlement with herself. 
She is not and cannot be satisfied with her 
treatment of Liberty. The protest of her President, 
the tone of her Liberal press, the growing body 
of legal criticism of the trials under the Espionage 
Act, are evidence of her discontent. Is it surprising? 
For it was in the great Republic of the West, 
not among the degenerates of Europe, that freedom 
of press and public meeting, of speech and even of 
thought, was most completely abrogated during the war. 
On her provision for the religious objector America’s 
conscience is rather clearer than ours. But she far out- 
did us in pressure, legal and extra-legal, to produce not 
merely a mass-opinion, but a rigid line-up of all her 
racial and social groups behind the armies of the Republic. 
Her legalists vove perhaps the widest net that was ever 
wrought to catch “sedition’’ in. Her public 
opinion produced the political judge and the private 
inquisitor. And her mob law enlisted the masked 
band and waged the maskad war on labor. 

Something indeed must be allowed for America’s 
intense pre-occupation with an enterprize in which half the 
world saw her as the final liberating element. We speak 
of the power of nationality. America strikes one as 
the self-conscious nation. She has no ceremonial centre ; 
no crown, or kinghood to answer to. She has simply 
herself. And to her magnified and even morbid 
sensibility, a merely disrespectful attitude to the public 
policy, to say nothing of a hostile or an obstructive 
one, became an act of lése majesté. The widely-drawn 
Espionage Act treated light or scornful speech of 
the Government of the United States as a criminal act.* 
The egis was flung over America’s allies, as well as on the 
breast of the Motherland herself. The decision in 
‘‘The United States v. The Spirit of ’76’’ ordered the 
seizure of films depicting the Indian raids of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Even thought had to be patriotically 
correct. A German-American was thrown into gaol for 
admitting, on a private inquisition at his house, that he 
had not subscribed to a Liberty Loan because he did not 
wish either side to win. Half the attack was on mental 
dissent. A Roman priest was fined for refusing to ring 
his Church bells to celebrate an American victory, and 
an alien was given six months’ for ‘‘ disorderly conduct ”’ 





*So did the eccentric report of the Overman Committee of the 
Senate, whose rbetoric swept up in a common flood Bolshevists, 
pro-Germans, and the directors of the anti-prohibitionist 
campaign, as well as those who “ rotarded"’ the Americanisation of 
the — and “discouraged ” his “assimilation” with the American 
people. 





in refusing to buy Liberty Bonds. Even the loose indict- 
ments of inadequacy of zeal in the world-war were not 
enough; for convictions were continually obtained on 
prisoners’ general records of speech or writing. <A 
tendency to injure the State was discovered in anything 
which might discourage the soldier, by intention or 
indirect effect—such as a discussion of profiteering.+ The 
full backwash of this tremendous coercive effort is still 
to be seen. Its immediate political result was to illiberalize 
the whole thought of America about the war. <A free field 
for the President’s aims in the war became impossible 
when, as Mr. Chaffee concludes, “the opponents of his 
idealism ranged unchecked, while the men who urged 
greater idealism went to prison.”’ 

But there is worse to chronicle. For the law did 
not act alone. It was adulterated with the class-war, 
and distorted and inflamed by popular violence. The 
evidence on both these counts is too grave to be lightly 
regarded. Hangings, tarrings and featherings (some of 
innocent pro-war citizens), the forced deportation by 
‘“‘ Loyalty Leaguers’”’ of 1,000 miners of Arizona, 
members of the I.W.W., kidnappings, and mock hearings 
before mob tribunals, duckings, forced kissings of the 
flag, abounded. These acts stained America’s enthusiasm 
for the war. 

But they also fixed it in close, if unnatural, kinship 
with another war, the war on organized labor. The 
American Federation of Labor, which promoted most of 
the war-strikes, were let alone. But the I.W.W., the 
union of the ‘‘ womanless, voteless, and workless,’’ was 
set upon by law and mob law, and between them was 
almost wiped out. Probably this rude citizenship of the 
landless and the roving was not keen for the war. But 
it was undeniably sharp set about capitalism. ‘‘ We 
have taken advantage of the general prejudice against 
them as an unpatriotic organization,’ said a lumber 
operator in Washington, ‘‘ to beat their strike.’’ And 
at the Chicago trial the I.W.W.’s doctrine of the class 
war and the abolition of the wage-system was easily 
made to wear the mask of treason to the American State. 
The 166 defendants, in addition to interfering with 
certain war-laws, had been engaged in a “‘ scheme and. 


artifice ’’ to ‘‘defraud’’ employers. The “ artifice,’”’ said. 


the indictment, consisted in ‘‘ sabotage ’’ by propaganda. 
in the mails. In other words, the 1.W.W., in addition 
to being an indirect inconvenience to the prosecution of 
the war (the indictment hardly alleged more than that) 
was, and always had been, a standing inconvenience to 





+See “Freedom of Speech in Way-Time.” By Zechariah Chaffee, 
Jumr. Harvard Law Schoot, 4 ¢ 
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the capitalist system. True, it had always advocated 
sabotage without ever having been prosecuted for it; 
its members had hardly struck at all during the war; 
and it was not charged with pro-Germanism or with 
direct and malicious obstruction of the campaign. But 
there it was—a piece of noxious revolutionary sentiment, 
free-spoken and nasty about capital, and anyhow 
embedded in the stiff conglomerate of the national will, 
and critical of or sullenly indifferent to it. 

Is it, therefore, surprising that when the American 
Radical recalls the attack on the I.W.W., the similar 
campaign against the Non-Partizan League—the union 
of the farmers of North Dakota—the sentence of 20 years 
on Mr. Berger, the only Socialist member of Congress, for 
an ordinary Socialist criticism of the war, and of ten 
years on Mrs. Stokes for connecting war with profiteering, 
he declares, in bitterness of soul, that the ‘‘ battle of 
American Liberalism has not even begun ’’? Why this 
intolerance? De Tocqueville thought it endemic in the 
American soil and character. But there is a cause of 
essentially modern growth. With all the power of the 
middle-mass of America, and beneath its sublime 
confidence that the toughest problem will yield to the 
magic touch of American idealism, there exists an 
under-tow of scepticism and even fear. Americans know 
that they have not yet created one America. They want 
to do it; indeed they want to do it quick. They are 
alarmed—as we should be alarmed—when they read that 
fourteen languages were spoken among the strikers in 
the textile works of Lowell, Massachusetts. But they 
have not yet realized that the trouble of the non-assimi- 
lated immigrant calls for “creative, synthetic, and merg- 
ing ideas,”’* not for individual and expulsive cnes. 

For with far more genius for organization, her 
capitalist class seems to me to show rather less 
constructive and conciliatory power than our own. 
America is still far from the thought of co-operative 
industry. Our National Industrial Conference surprises 
nearly all her politicians by its boldness. Many of 
her Labor leaders think the idea of a political Labor 
Party merely wild. The attitude indeed is receptive 
enough. The Labor Party’s National programme 
had a quite astonishing vogue, not only as a 
charter of industrialism but as a _ creative social 
decument. Nearly every American Church, including 
the Catholics, debated its manifesto, and adopted and 
advertized some special variety of its message. Again, 
the American capitalist seems not indisposed to the Work- 
shop Committee, unless, like Mr. Ford, he prefers a 
liberal but exacting and inquisitive paternalism.+ But 
then, as often as not, he may exclude or ignore the trade 
union, or boggle at the very idea of its recognition. 
As for the immigrant—well, he must be swept in and 
kneaded up. He has only to look American and be 
American, to step out of the vanishing glow of Europe, 
and quit her outworn garb of speech and song and 


custom. If he prefers to step back again, with 
some of the bitterness of disillusion in his soul, 
that is his fault and_ affair. The negro 


(America’s second great “ problem’ of assimilation) 
is a different case. Dr. Dubois thinks that so 
rapid is his advance in wealth and refinement that 
an eventual rise in status is by no means to be despaired 
of, and that the advent of the suffrage for black and 
white womanhood will be a long step towards it. But 
there white America must decide. A solid wall of race- 
antagonism still stands in the path of full negro emanci- 





®Mr. Weils.—‘ The Future of America.” 
+ Including, it would appear, the investigation of the workers’ 
morals and bank-balances. 





pation. Here and there a little gives. But the physical 
segregation of the negro community remains. So does 
the closed ballot-box and the Jim Crow car 


* * * 


And yet who will set bounds to American improve- 
ment? No one can view the American at home, and 
see how the best character is nurtured there into high 
thought and vigorous effort for the perfection of the 
common life, without becoming conscious of a strain of 
fineness and delicacy, of faith and energy of humanity, 
which is lacking to our own. Sometimes I do 
not think that we can grow men like Mr. Hoover, 
Colonel House, Mr. Bullitt, and some of the younger 
publicists and officials with whom I have come in contact, 
or at least that we grow them in insufficient numbers. The 
best American seems more in love with life than our man 
of culture. Even the American money-maker is not so 


. unimaginatively and selfishly restful about money as is 


our own leisured class. Money is made with 
enormous zest; but less for the sake of keeping 
things, than of continually making and re-making 
them. And _ selfcriticism grows. Young America 
has done with the shallow optimism of press and 
platform. It sees America as she is, not as she likes to be 
talked to. Of race pride and affectionateness, it has 
at bottom a sufficiency; but it views America’s 
power in the light of America’s unpreparedness. Both 
are colossal; and yet the stranger in sympathetic and 
admiring mood, or in critical and doubtful one, 
is continually drawn to the conclusion that America 
is intensely worth having for herself and for the human 
race, and that no other existing society is so important 
to it. 
H. W. M. 





A Zondon Biary. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


THERE is a good deal of talk of a kind of sub-crisis 
in the Government of which Mr. Churchill’s personality 
is the centre. The problem of what is to be done with 
Mr. Churchill must always, I imagine, occur to any 
Prime Minister of a Government with which he is 
associated after a brief experience of his activities. The 
exciting cause is the Russian expedition. Mr. George is 
declared to be no enthusiast for this adventure ; probably 
he never was. It is indeed something of a preoccupation 
for a democrat and an economist, as we all know the 
Prime Minister to be. But supposing it came to an end, 
what could happen to Mr. Churchill? He is said to be 
speaking well in the Commons (I am no judge of these 
matters, oratory having in these days a somewhat 
nauseating effect on me), and to be something of a 
power there. Therefore the simple solution of getting 
rid of him is not likely to be entertained. The other 
way out, at the opposite pole of conjecture, is to 
give him not less power, but more. An offshoot of this 
notion is the plan of uniting the War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Air Service in a single Ministry of 
Defence and putting Mr. Churchill at its head. To this 
again there are objections, to which the state of feeling 
among the workmen may give additional point. A 
third remedy for the possession of an inconvenient talent 
is to reverse its energies by giving them a totally different 
sphere of exercise. In other words, the cure for Mr. 
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Churchill is to send him to the Exchequer. I make no 
comment, for I have tried to present a problem of per- 
sonality rather than of politics, and then only to throw 
the merest glimmer on its complications. 


Tue Ludendorff memoirs, if the extremely skilful 
extracts from them in the “ Times” are any guide, wipe 
out what one may call the departmental writing about the 
war. Unless Foch crcwns them with a still greater piece 
of self-revelation, they will stand alone in its literature. 
For here one is at the centre of the monstrous thing; and 
the head-workman lets you into the secret of its 
mechanism and of himself. What a piece of work 
was this Prussian War-Lord! How candid and 
simple, how obedient to the canons of his craft, 
and what a nice family man! 
happened, von Ludendorff might have died Colonel (or 
General) in some dull town of the Marches, with a reputa- 
tion for every virtue but the military ones. As it is, he 


must live as an arch-fiend in the imagination of millions, 


and a good second-rater in the pages of the military text- 
books. Like most famous soldiers he seems to have made 
all the great mistakes and none of the little ones, and to 
have been amazingly apt at everything but what 
mattered. Lie could see nothing in the decision to invade 
Belgium but the shortest way out of the war, and on the 
eve of the German débdcle he describes his well-thought- 
out plans for the reorganization of the German artillery. 
It seems ridiculous to moralize on such a personality ; 
there is nothing wrong about Ludendorff but the business 
he was set to do, and the intelligent lunacy with which 
he set about it. He does not seem to have had the 
rudiments of a political mind, but I dare say he would 
have done wonders with a scheme for the State organiza- 
tion of grain elevators in Western Canada or North 
Dakota, 


So Mr. Hoover has left us, after a European 
experience, one would think, to which only Azrael (should 
that dark visitor keep a diary of his office) could supply a 
parallel. Mr. Hoover’s chance of succeeding to 
the American Presidency, which will never 
be advanced by any enterprize of his own, 
is said to be discounted by his inability to 
make a speech. Of one such effort in Paris there are 
indeed entertaining records; and doubtless this laconic 
man, having expressed himself in such a deed as only 
the unspoken thoughts and speaking tears of thousands 
of mothers can ever reward, is under no irresistible 
temptation to repeat it. But I once heard Mr. Hoover 
emerge from a silence of some hours (it was about two 
in the morning) in a soliloquy on what the organiza- 
tion of scientific thought might mean for the future 
life of the State. I have heard one personal revelation 
of a mind and character as fascinating, and only one. 
That was a musing remembrance by Holman Hunt of his 
impressions of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


Tue trial of the Kaiser is almost forgotten before it 
is begun. It seemed to me nothing like so real as an 
account I had given me of the German debate on war- 
crimes. A friend, lately returned from Berlin, described 
it to me as the substance of much of the controversy of 
the platform and the street. Meeting after meeting 
argued it out with impersonal frankness, using it also 
as a weapon against the old Government and 
the militarist reaction. The guilt was admitted, and its 
political consequence. Speakers at Socialist meetings 


Had the war not | 
| Empire. 





gave full descriptions of the havoc on the Somme. 
Germans were asked to put themselves in the place of 
the French farmers returning to their sacked cottages 


: and ruined fruit trees. ‘“ This was militarism,” was the 


moral; “do you wonder that we oppose it?’’ But the 
Germans were not only talking ; they were investigating. 
Committees were sitting on the leading cases of war- 
atrocities, among others on the outbreak of typhus in the 


_ Wittenberg camp. Here, indeed, the report was partial 


acquittal, for the Committee state that the doctor con- 


| cerned in our report was himself struck down with a bad 
_ form of typhus, a circumstance which our inquiry 
; somehow failed to record. 


| admit the sincerity and candor of the investigation. 


But those who have read it 


Bortua’s death is a calamity to South Africa and the 
The Continent mourns the man she loved 


| best; the Empire one of the few men who knew what 
| was good for her. 
; government won him we saved what Lord Milner had all 
| but lost. The Dutch could alone have held South Africa, 
| just as only the Dutch can keep it; and that issue 


When “C.B.’s” policy of  self- 


depended on the decision of Botha and Smuts to close 
the account of the South African war and build up a great 
free community in sympathy with Great Britain. It was 
one of the few great events of modern statesmanship, the 
last feat of Liberalism before it went to the ruin of 1914. 
Botha’s character, even more than his intelligence, was 
an absolutely indispensable element. He seemed to have 
no temper, no spirit of revenge. I recall an afternoon 
spent on the stoep of his house at Pretoria. He 
described to me in his slow equable speech, and with 
mild and almost neutral emphasis, the burning of his 
farmstead by the British troops and the loss of vast herds 
of sheep and cattle (he was a well-to-do man), and 
mentioned the pitiful compensation offered him. So far 
as I know, the amount was never increased. Yet to 
this wise, placable, and right-minded man we owe 
the South African settlement and a good share of our 
victory in the European war. Smuts is, I suppose, 
his only possible successor: he will carry on the 
Botha policy of conciliation, with unrivalled ability 
and with something, too, of his great predecessor’s 
fineness of temper. 


OnE is a little concerned to hear that one of the 
first-fruits of the Government’s zeal for economy is to be 
the abandonment of Gretna Green. The town was one of 
the real achievements of the war. Its designers were 
ordered to plan a model industrial settlement, and they 
did it. Air, light, space, recreation, the needs of mind 
and body, all were thought of. There was electric light- 
ing for all, parks, gardens, theatres, cinemas, churches, 
good and pleasant houses, many miles of local railway, 
and easy access to a delightful world of Nature beyond 
the city’s wide environment. Is the country to lose this 
example of how, with a little clever improvization, 
the worst conditions of industrial living can be wiped 
out? I hope not. Some at least of the war-work done at 
Gretna can, I imagine, be adapted to industrial uses. 
Other features of it might be made permanent by 
transfers from older and much more insecure arsenals. In 
any case, the community should not be allowed merely 
to waste away. 


My Irish correspondent. writes :— 


“On August 13 a house in County Clare was shot 
into at night and a boy killed as he read by the fire. 
This incident was made one of the pretexts for the 
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imposition of martial law on the country. Uncontra- 
dicted evidence was produced at the inquest to show 
that the boy was shot by the military. After a brief 
adjournment made for the purpose, no assurance could 
be extracted from the authorities that rebutting evidence 
would be produced, and the jury accordingly brought 
in a verdict of murder against the military. The Porto- 
bello shootings have been excused as the work of a 
madman. What is the excuse for this? It has been 
officially used to justify the proclamation of Clare and 
the dislocation of its business. Similarly, Mr. 
Macpherson has used the murder of Mr. Milling, of 
Westport, to proclaim that district, to obtain from 
Parliament an extension of penal powers and to impose 
a compensatory blood-tax of 17s. in the £ on the town. 
Not a particle of evidence has been adduced to show 
that this was a political crime. Not a particle of such 
evidence can be adduced, and Mr. Macpherson is more 
ignorant than many men in Ireland if he does not know 
the circumstances of that murder. If these things are 
so, does not Government exceed the limits of decorum 
in penalising a country for crimes which its own friends 
commit?” 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Detters. 


STEAM. 
James Watt, the centenary of whose death was celebrated 
last Monday, would have been better advised to have 
celebrated a centenary fifty years ago. It so happens that 
just fifty years ago (in 1869) fell the centenary of the 
patent he drew out for his first steam engine. We do 
not know if the admirable Victorians celebrated that 
occasion, but if not, they missed the kind of opportunity 
they loved. We can imagine with what rotundity of 
voice and period and form the Mayor of Greenock, where 
Watt was born, and the Mayor of Birmingham, where he 
lived for forty-five years, and of all the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire and Black Country towns, which he created, 
would then have rolled his praises to the smoky skies. 
With what benefits he had enriched mankind! What 
glory he had bestowed upon his country, making 


her the envy of less happy lands! What 
leaping and bounding prosperity ! With what 
skill had he secured man’s triumph over nature, 


and by God’s blessing, harnessed boiling water to the 
accomplishment of our desires! Was it not to James 
Watt (next to the Bible) that England owed her 
supremacy on sea and land! Was it not through James 
Watt that Britannia became the author of peace, the 
lover of concord, and the originator of International 
Exhibitions? Was it not James Watt who caused cotton 
and decency to follow the missionary to Afric’s sunny 
fountains and India’s coral strand ? 

In such terms, fifty years ago, Parliamentary and 
Municipal orators would have hymned his praises, and we 
seem to hear the loud applause which greeted perorations 
concluding with the epitaph composed by Lord Brougham 
for Watt’s statue in the Abbey :— 

‘‘ Directing the force of an original genius, Early 
exercised in philosophical research, To the improvement 
of The Steam Engine, He enlarged the resources of his 
country, Increased the power of man, And rose to an 


eminent place Among the more illustrious followers of 
Science And the real benefactors of the world.” 


Which epitaph fairly illustrates the kind of thing 
that the Victorians were supposed to relish. 

It was a great century, the nineteenth, and we do 
not wish to mock. But the thought of it recalls Frederic 
Harrison’s observation (as lately quoted by Gilbert 





Murray) when he compared the century to that famous 
nobleman in one of Voltaire’s stories, whose manifold 
virtues at last got rather into his head, till his spirit was 
broken by the King, who, instead of snubbing him, gave 
him a small band of musicians to walk always in front 
of him singing his praises :— 


‘*Que de grace, que de valeur! 
Que son mérite est extréme! 
Ah, combien Monseigneur 
Dait étre content de lui-méme! ”’ 


Happy, happy times! Too happy because they knew 
their blessings! Hardly a ripple disturbed the shining 
surface upon which, with passionate self-complacency, 
they contemplated the reflection of their own accom- 
plishments. Here and there, it is true, a critical and 
warning voice was heard. When, emulating the common 
exaltation, Mr. Adderley extolled the Anglo-Saxon race 
as the best breed in the whole world; when Mr. Roebuck 
asked whether, the world over or in past history, there 
was anything to be compared with the prosperity of 
England, and answered, “ Nothing. I pray that our 
unrivalled happiness may last!’’, we remember how 
Matthew Arnold raised the question of “ Wragg,” who 
left the workhouse in Nottingham, strangled her young 
illegitimate child upon the Mapperly Hills, and was in 
custody. Let us recall a few of those immortal 
sentences :— 


“ «Our old Anglo-Saxon breed, the best in the whole 
world !’—how much that is harsh and ill-favored there 
is in this best! Wragg!—By the Ilissus there was no 
Wragg, poor thing! And ‘ our unrivalled happiness’ ; 
—what an element of grimness, bareness, and hideous- 
ness mixes with it and blurs it; the workhouse, the 
dismal Mapperly Hills—how dismal those who have 
seen them will remember ;—the gloom, the smoke, the 
cold, the strangled illegitimate child! ‘I ask whether, 
the world over or in past history, there is anything 
like it?’ It may be so, one is inclined to answer; but 
at any rate, in that case, the world is very much to be 
pitied. And the final touch—short, bleak, and inhuman. 
Wragg is in custody. The sex is lost in the confusion 
of our unrivalled happiness ; or shall I say, the super- 
fluous Christian name lopped off by the straightforward 
vigor of our old Anglo-Saxon breed ?’’ 


Then there was Ruskin, pouring out lamentations 
with the voice of an angel weeping over our cities, because 
James Watt and all his works had extirpated beauty 
from our land, and throttled the loveliness of human life 
and work. And earlier than the other few—a quarter 
of a century before the centenary of the Watt's steam 
engine—Carlyle had sounded his deep note of 
indignation :— 


‘‘T will venture to believe,” he had cried, “ that in 
no time, since the beginnings of Society, was the lot of 
those same dumb millions of toilers so entirely unbear- 
able as it is even in the days now passing over us. It 
is not to die, or even to die of hunger, that makes a 
man wretched ; many men have died ; all men must die— 
the last exit of us all is a Fire-Chariot of Pain. But 
it is to live miserable we know not why; to work sore 
and yet gain nothing ; to be heart-worn, weary, and yet 
isolated, unrelated, girt in with a cold universal Laissez- 
faire; it is to die slowly all our life long, imprisoned in 
a deaf, dead, Infinite Injustice, as in the accursed iron 
belly of a Phalaris Bull!—The times, if we will consider 
them, are really unexampled.” : 


It was not so that the beneficiaries of James Watt’s 
steam engine considered them. James Watt had caused 
the population (better known as “ hands ’’) enormously 
to increase; prosperity leapt and bounded; desirable 
mansions, even fitted with bath rooms, crowned the enter- 
prise of industrious manufacturers. What was Matthew 
Arnold but a mere /ittérateur, who wrote poetry too? 
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And Ruskin but a _ wailing sentimentalist with 
a taste for pictures! And Carlyle but a dyspeptic 
recluse, ignorant of the force which makes a piston go up 
and down? Since then the times have changed indeed! 
The voice of to-day sounds far more like the warnings of 
those critical or indignant prophets. It mocks at the 
crude exultation over a prosperity in which the under- 
lying horror has now been fully exposed. Criticism and 
indignation, derided by contemporary wealth and power, 
as they always are, have come into their own, as they 
sometimes do. Every voice can echo them now, and 
from every side the echoes rise. But echoes of the past 
never avail us much, and least of all do echoed lamenta- 
tions avail. We shall not get rid of James Watt’s steam 
engine, or its consequences, and for us it remains to 
make the best of actual things, without casting a longing 
eye back upon those blessed Middle Ages, or even upon 
the pastorals of Queen Anne; for both are dead and 
done with. 

The real question raised by the steam engine is how 
to secure a noble life for enormous city populations. The 
old tag of a sane mind in a sane body was all very well, 
and we are far enough from having secured even thaf. 
But as the object of humane life it is obviously 
insufficient. Good cattle and sheep are, within their 
limits, sane in mind, and we kill a mad bull or a 
“ mouton enragé.” Mankind demands more than orderly 
well-developed populations of sheep and cattle. To 
suppose that no more is demanded was, perhaps, the 
mistake of German educationalists—a bigger mistake even 
than German militarism. Towards sanity of body and 
mind we ourselves appear to have made some progress, at 
all events before the war. Drunkenness was declining ; 
crimes of violence, usually caused by sudden madness, 
were less frequent; city children were being taught 
swimming and other healthy exercises; public libraries 
and news-rooms were fairly well used, and picture 
galleries were provided. The war revealed a large propor- 
tion of youths unfit in body for warfare, and in mind 
incapable of understanding even a sergeant’s order ; but 
still, as a whole, the young of our city populations 
showed a strength of muscle and nerve unexpected by our 
preachers and physiologists. What is far more hopeful 
and important, those who have been familiar for the 
last thirty years with the Army or any large bodies of 
the “ working classes’’ can say that the level of manners 
has risen, the good temper of our cities is equal to the 
good temper of the old country people, and the gaiety 
is greater. It seems as though Primary Education had 
really produced some educational effect. 

But the most difficult problems created by the 
steam engine in the incalculable change which it has 
brought over the world, yet remain for solution. Take 
three instances only out of many possible. The steam 
engine and its successors have enabled us to move more 
rapidly and in greater numbers from place to place. The 
world is contracted to a tripper’s sphere, and movement, 
before the war, had become so easy that youth had lost 
the joy of exploration, the sense of mystery in distance, 
and, what was worse, the minute and affectionate 
intimacy with home. The steam engine produces large 
numbers of articles, especially of clothing and iron work, 
with great regularity. In this regularity, artists tell 
us, there is loss of beauty, and, what is far worse, the 
regularity involves such a monotony in work that the 
worker loses heart and personality ; he welcomes even the 
horrors of war as a change from the unvarying labor. 
The steam engine has created for its service miles upon 
miles—thousands of miles in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
alone——-of mean and monotonous streets and houses from 
which every trace of natural beauty has vanished, and 
where it is absurd to suppose an occasional picture gallery 
can serve as a substitute. Faced with these three 
problems, among so many others, we have to discover 
how, despite the rule of the steam engine, to diffuse the 
dignity, grandeur, and beauty possible for men and 
women; how to extend to every living soul the chance 
of that happiness which, according to the ancient 
definition, consists in tke highest possible development 
of vital powers, alone the lines of excellence, and in a 
complete life 





LUDENDORFF IN RETROSPECT. 


Tue extracts from General Ludendorff’s memoirs pub- 
lished in the “Times’’ provide us at least with a 
piquant glimpse of the war as seen from the German side. 
Like Viscount French, General Ludendorff has to explain 
away a failure. It is impossible not to be struck by the 
extraordinary difference in procedure. Lord French left 
the Army in France with an honorable place in public 
esteem, and with the tacit consent of the critical to a 
more favorable appraisal of his character and achieve- 
ment than the facts warranted. He chose to refuse this 
amnesty and tried to establish his place in history by a 
general criticism of his associates. Ludendorfi’s fate was 
different. He had become a bone of contention between 
the rival factions. Defence was natural; and yet he has 
no clear answer for those who challenged him to explain 
the German defeat. So he concentrates on the failure of 
moral, and divides the responsibility between the 
politicians and the people. That is a typical Prussian 
and soldier’s view, and it is also an_ entirely 
unintelligent one. The horror of modern war limits the 
actual duration of hostilities. No men can stand such 
infernal conditions for more than a limited time. Even 
in February, 1916, when the Germans seized Douaumont 
fort they had to bribe the shock troops to enter it, and 
Petain’s first task on assuming the chief command of the 
French Armies was to reinfuse their moral. Nothing will 
keep the vast armies of to-day indefinitely coherent and 
aggressive in the face of continuous fighting. After four 
years the German armies met with clear and unambiguous 
defeat before Amiens at the hands of an equal number 
of picked British troops. The Canadians with the light 
tanks and a mobile battery inflicted an equally decisive 
defeat upon the troops of the Second Army. The failure 
of moral had hardly begun. “Only when the Army 
realized that it had been deceived,’’ said the “ Frank- 
fiirter,’’ ‘when no propaganda could suppress the facts 
of our severe defeats, did the moral of the troops 
disappear and discipline slacken.’’ 

General Ludendorff is concerned to rebut this case 
of a German defeat in the field, and though he is honest 
enough we must expect his thesis to color his presentment 
of the facts. Simple and direct, a worshipper of Bismarck 
and the Fatherland, he is, in fact, typical of the Prussian 
military school and shares its narrowness and prejudices. 
He has no sense of the political evil of the invasion of 
Belgium, and attributes the adoption of Schlieffen’s plan 
to the unneutral behavior of Belgium. The politicians 
were at least more candid, for Bethmann Hollweg spoke 
of “the wrong we do.’’ To Ludendorff there was no 
wrong. He is right, of course, in holding that Schlieffen’s 
plan was conditional on France violating Belgian 
neutrality or Belgium joining France. But someone 
subsequent to Schlieffen (Moltke presumably) brushed 
this scruple aside and decided to invade Belgium for the 
reasons that decided Schlieffen against attacking Russia. 
The choice of any other line of invasion would have 
meant a long war! Considerations of right, honor, 
treaty engagements had nothing to do with the matter : 
always his mind moved on the narrow military plane. 
Thus, from seeing some uniforms near a Liége fort he 
infers that the Belgian troops were francs-tireurs at will, 
and carried a special civilian suit of clothes in their 
knapsacks. Clearly Ludendorff was not a private or he 
would not have imagined that a soldier would readily 
increase the weight he carried It is, indeed, strange that 
he should have chosen such an explanation when half-a- 
dozen more feasible and quite innocent ones suggest 
themselves. 

The description of the battle of Tannenberg is 
perhaps the most interesting part of the extracts which 
have yet appeared. It was the most inspired gamble in 
the history of warfare. Ludendorff is under no illusions 
as to what would have happened if Rennenkampf had 
waked up. ‘“ We should have been beaten.’’ But what 
does he mean by his suggestion that “ Far and wide there 
was not a swamp to be found ’’? Lindenburg, the official 
reporter attached to the supreme command in the East, 
is explicit in saying that the Russians were forced into 
the swamps. There can be little doubt about the 
correctness of this report, and Ludendorff’s attempt to 
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paint the lily of a sufficient brilliant German victory. 
Another point of his articles is directly interesting to 
readers of Tue Nation. His account of the German 
retreat to the Seigfreid line in March, 1917, completely 
justifies Tue Nation article which was seized upon as 
a pretext for stopping the foreign circulation of this 
paper. The retreat was, as we correctly said at the time, a 
sequel to the actions of the Somme and marked the 
German desire to play for safety. Ludendorff admits the 
defeat at Verdun and pays more respect to the results of 
the Somme battle and the ensuing year’s battles of the 
ridges than has been customary in this country. Luden- 
dorff saw how heavy was the price he had to pay for the 
maintenance of his positions. 

The crisis of 1916, when Ludendorff was transferred 
with Hindenburg to the Great Headquarters, required 
cool nerves and a master nfind. The tactical stocktaking 
of the period shows Ludendorff, with one exception only, 
at his best. He saw clearly both the military problem 
and its solution. But in the end we come back to 
the human factors which are the true determinants 
of war, Confusion fell on the German draft as 
the British offensives of 1917 and 1918 went 
on exerting their pressure. Dug-outs, made to 
give shelter, became man-traps and had to be 
abandoned. At first the advanced zone was held in 
strength. But the losses grew heavier and heavier. Then 
it was decided to hold them more lightly. But the men 
fought doggedly and the losses were still too high. On 
the other hand, it became the custom later for the forward 
garrisons to surrender It was then decided to hold the 
zone more strongly. The problem was insoluble. 

Before this point had been reached came the last 
German offensive in the West. The defection of Russia 
had conferred on. Germany numerical superiority to the 
Western Allies, and it was decided to attack. The explan- 
ation of the preparations for this movement is the most 
wonderful of the extracts, and in the description of the 
actual attack Ludendorff seems to have realized, by April 
4th, that he had already lost the war. For he had failed 
to take Amiens. Foch in his “ Principles of War” 
contrasts Napoleon as a young general and in the Moscow 
campaign. As a young man with nothing to lose he 
fought with magnificent skill and confidence. In 1811, 
with a mighty name at stake his caution lost him many 
chances. When we think of the battle of Amiens it is 
impossible not to wonder what the Ludendorff of Tannen- 
berg would have done with it. The greatest generals not 
only exact but secure the impossible from their troops. 
Foch whipped the Allied armies on from July 18th up 
to the Armistice. In seven weeks the oft-ruined Somme 
battlefield was again in their rear. In the next six weeks 
they advanced almost the same distance to the frontier. 
Ludendorff had lost when he failed to take Amiens; but 
he did not fully realize that he had lost until 
August 10th. On that day, when the reports of the 
decisive defeat of August 8th came in he realized that 
all was over. 

Of this last phase of the war the extracts from 
Ludendorff’s book have shown little. But the whole 
matter has been voluminously discussed in Germany. On 
August 14th Ludendorff insisted that Hintze should take 
steps to secure an early peace. On September 28th when 
Foch’s general offensive had begun and Ludendorff knew 
of Bulgaria’s plight he insisted on an armistice. On 
October Ist Hindenburg signed a telegram stating that 
he must insist on the request for an armistice being made 
known that night or on the morrow. The statement of 
lLudendorff’s representative to the party leaders of the 
Reichstag on October 2nd points the moral. The Staff 
had come to the last of the reserves. There had been 
‘‘ local panics ’’ owing to the tanks, and though the army 
might hold the enemy “ for months,’’ “ every day brings 
the enemy nearer his goa/.”’ 

The Allies’ goal was a decision in the field. Foch 
intended to attack in Lorraine with twenty divisions on 
November 14th. The Germans knew of this design and 
had already begun to evacuate Metz. The end lacked a 
dramatic envelopment but the Germans were militarily 
beaten. The Staff insisted on the Armistice being signed, 
despite its humiliating terms. Clausewitz would have 





said that this was a case in which “ the mere possibility 
of a battle has produced results and can be classed among 
actual events.” But this defeat cannot be laid wholly 
to Ludendorff’s charge. The armies were never strong 
enough for the task which had been set them. The 
‘‘ Militarwochenblatt’’ sums up the situation thus: “ Our 
defeat has been so complete because the forces of the 
Central Powers have been overtaxed and completely 
exhausted by the pursuit of unattainable military and 
political aims.” Ludendorff was not a Napoleon. He 
was not even a Foch. An experienced and almost perfect 
Chief of Staff, he lacked the iron touch of decision which 
alone carried the possibility of the greatest success. In 
his virtues and his deficiencies he is typical of the 
Prussian school which is never really at home on the 
battlefield except after full preparation, and rarely 
secures a victory save against an inferior force. 





The Drama. 


THE REACTION OF YOUTH. 
“A Temporary Gentleman.” By H. F. Maltby. 
The Oxford Theatre. 

THe protest of youth against the materialism and the 
mismanagement of its elders has already found vigorous 
expression in verse and prose. Now the stage has been 
utilized as a vehicle for this righteous indignation by 
Mr. Maltby, who had previously shown in “The 
Rotters’’ (revived for the present at the Kingsway 
Theatre) a pretty talent for the composition of comedy, 
aud a deep disgust for the stuff that profiteers are made 
of. The story of the “ Temporary Gentleman ” is a bitter 
one bitterly told, and it passes from comedy not to satire, 
but to full-voiced invective. Our war-plays have, so far, 
been either spy-dramas, explosions of mingled fear and 
hate, or sugary pieces, such as “ Billeted”’ and “ General 
Post,’’ demonstrating to the satisfaction of the old that 
it has been a very laughable affair. Now a combatant 
speaks and he does not mince his words. He denounces the 
‘caste system in a so-called democratic army. He is harder 
still on the hypocritical greed of the patriotic profiteer. 
Had the play been better put together, on a tighter and 
firmer structure, the message would have been even more 
convincingly delivered. The “ Temporary Gentleman ” is 
reminiscent of Mr. Robinson’s “ Lost Leader’’: he 
marches out bravely in his first act with a fine challenge 
in his step, and then begins to lag, wander, and halt. In 
Mr. Maltby’s second act both scenes end on a flat note, 
and the audie ice is sustained solely on a diet of telling 
lines. The third act has no dramatic interest and exists 
merely to give the demobilized officer, now commercially 
successful, a chance to face his old employer and to get 
it off his (and presumably the author’s) chest. It is not 
a great play, scarcely a well-written play, but it rings 
true. It has the stuff of life in it. 

And what a relief to meet real, human feeling once 
more upon the English stage! Year after year the 
machine-made farces are wheeled forward complete with 
their stars and their “situations,” their monotonous 
cleverness and trite technique. Occasionally, as in 
“Sleeping Partners,’’ the prodigious vitality of a single 
actor infused an unnatural life into the machinery of 
intrigue. But, as a rule, the comedy-stage held only 
drowsy sedatives for the well-fed and the self-satisfied. 
Now at last a human being speaks with his own voice, 
harsh and unashamed: he is determined to shake us up, 
and he succeeds. Perhaps he is sometimes over-savage. 
The lazy, snobbish, self-centred V.A.D. of the play is not 
typical. Most V.A.D.s in military hospitals (which was 
apparently the position occupied by Miss Hope) were over- 
worked and hard-driven. It was not by any means all 
dancing and flirting with the officers. 

The acting, being free from the burden of the West 
End Star, moves easily and freely. Mr. Gordon Ash makes 
an effective figure of the seventy-five-pounds-a-year clerk, 
admitted to the close corporation of gentlemen because 
the Public Schools could not turn the stuff out quick 
enough, and pitch-forked back to his old employer. 
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Mr. Maltby has made of the clerk’s mother a part that | 


cries aloud for the art of Miss Ada King: Miss Alice 
Mansfield plays it with no subtlety, breaking into 
burlesque, and playing straight at the audience in the 
approved manner of the music-hall sketch. Mr. Maltby 
once played Burgess most admirably to Miss Muriel 
Pratt's “Candida’’ and his portrait of Sir Herbert 
Hudson, O.B.E., is really Burgess in full enjoyment of the 
war. This part, originally taken by the author, is now 
played to the life by Mr. Arthur Drayton; one could 
picture him receiving all the honors of his life, the Order, 
the Knighthood, and inevitably, the Coupon. Mr. Paige 
Lawrence made a charming corporal, and Mr. Arthur 
Vezin showed a fine sense of comedy in depicting the 
doctor, first translated to the imperious glory of the 
R.A.M.C., and then reduced to struggling for shillings. 
“ A Temporary Gentleman ’’ is not a play that will live. 
Of its nature it is temporary, and its merit lies in its 
dialogue of a bitter but ephemeral wisdom. Presumably 
Mr. Maltby did not aspire to write for the ages: his 
objective was limited and he has carried it. But his play 
is a healthy sign of the times as well as a healthy tract 
for them. . 





Susi. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERT. 


Despite the fact that the new decorative scheme of the 
Queen’s Hall (Oh, the cymbal-like clash of the orchestra- 
lamp hangings and the color of the paint!) has added 
yet another terror to concert-going, the “ Proms.” remain 
almost unique in making London desirable or even 
tolerable just now. After all, London smoke will soon 
merge the crude discords of the interior into one complete, 
if depressing, harmony, but the “ Proms.’’ are and, I 
hope, will remain an institution which we simply cannot 
afford to be without. They are our principal, perhaps 
our only, popular concerts... They constitute the real 
expression of the tastes of the London musical public. 
As distinct from the roast-beef and Yorkshire-pudding 
atmosphere of the Sunday concert, the more or less 
critical electicism of the Symphony concert, the rather 
hysterical enthusiasm of the ‘“ Recital,’ they give an 
impression of alertness, of catholicism and of sanity 
that is very refreshing amidst all the stodgy or light- 
headed nonsense that surrounds music in London. 

Above all, the “ Proms.’’ dramatize, so to say, the 
hearing of music as a habit and not merely as a casual 
incident. For this we would forgive them a great many 
more defects than it is, happily, necessary to forgive. The 
superior are never tired of pointing out their short- 
comings. The policy of them, they say, is conservative ; 
the scheme includes some definitely bad music; the 
performances are “ ragged.’ In each objection there is, 
doubtless, some truth. But when we come to consider the 
concerts as a whole, can it be doubted that their general 
inerits and usefulness outweigh any two or three defects 
of detail? 

Naturally all musical specialists, the writer 
included, would always like to hear more novelties. 
Jaded folk at the best of times, we view the very sight 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony in the programme with a 
positively nervous dread. But we forget that quite a 
number of the lay public have not heard the Symphony 
more than six times since the first of January, that some 
of them (the younger, for instance) may never have heard 
it at all. These people, especially the last, must and 
should be catered for. And, in the whole world, I know 
of no musical education better than a regular attendance 
at the “ Proms.’ In time almost every musical composi- 
tion of established importance may be heard at them. 
Yet it is doubtful if the young London amateur quite 
realizes the advantage open to him in this respect. Not 
Paris, Milan, Berlin, or Munich can offer him such a 
privilege at such a moderate price. It is not, then, 
reasonable to expect too much in the way of novelties 
from the “ Proms.’’ All that we ought to do is to insist 
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that the novelties, when given, should be interesting— 
and really well performed. In no circumstances is it fair 
to prejudice the work of an untried composer by an 
inadequate presentation. 

The question of “bad music” being sometimes 
performed is, perhaps, impossible to discuss satisfactorily. 
To begin with, no two people will agree exactly as to 
what is bad music. Some will call the orchestral versions 
of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song’? bad music. Others 
will object to Sullivan’s “In Memoriam”’ Overture, or 
Strauss’s Waltzes. The only possible policy is to give 
everything on anybedy’s border line the benefit of the 
doubt. The essentially popular and catholic nature of 
the “ Proms.’’ is, in my view, not the least of their 
merits, and, so long as the indubitably good music 
averages at least 60 per cent. of their total output, we 
ought to be very lenient. This it certainly does—far 
more as a matter of fact—and we ean, perhaps, afford to 
forgive even the trivial ballads with which reasons of 
policy or the bad taste of singers are apt to disfigure the 
second half of the programme. By no stretch of any- 
body’s imagination can these be called good music, and 
it must be admitted that, theoretically, they have no 
justification. Nevertheless we may plead that they form 
an insignificant part of the scheme as a whole. Besides, 
we can always go away before they make their appear- 
ance, having enjoyed at least an hour and a quarter of 
real music for two shillings. Which is excellent value. 

As to the “ ragged performances,” they are not, in 
the first place, by any means always or even prepon- 
derantly “ ragged.’’ Last week, for instance, I heard the 
orchestra accompany Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto quite 
beautifully. Nor is this an isolated instance. In the 
middle of the season, when the orchestra has “ played 
itself in,” and before it gets stale, good performances 
are the rule rather than the exception. In the very 
nature of things, however, it is impossible to expect a 
level of performance equal to that of a specially rehearsed 
Symphony Concert. Those familiar with musical 
economics know that what enables these concerts to be 
given so cheaply is the small quantity of rehearsals in 
comparison with the amount of music performed. 
In short, only the amazing musicianship of the 
British orchestral player and the size and variety 
of his repertory, not to mention the purely 
technical accomplishments of Sir Henry Wood as 
a conductor, enable the ‘“ Proms.’’ to be given at all. 
The public would be amazed if it knew how much of the 
music is played without any rehearsal or with no rehearsal 
worth mentioning. The defect, then, of imperfect 
performance—exaggerated by the hypercritical—is 
largely inherent in the nature of the concerts. Music 
lovers must make up their minds whether they prefer to 
enjoy a little music perfectly (and expensively) performed, 
or to hear a great deal of music interpreted sometimes 
well, sometimes indifferently, at a very moderate cost. 
At the present stage of musical culture in England there 
is, I think, no doubt that the second alternative is 
preferable. 


Francis Toye. 





Short Studies. 


THE SYBARITE. 


To begin with, there was a porch about as big as a 
bathing-box, with squares of pink and olive-yellow bottle- 
class let into its sides. You left your coat and hat there 
on a peg, and, by standing on tip-toe just managed to 
see the top of your head in the looking-glass. When you 
were older you put your school umbrella, with your name 
written on a tape inside, into the stand. In either case 
you wiped your feet vigorously upon the mat in response 
to a command from the other side of the brown plush 
curtains, before running through them into widespread 
arms and the cosiest little house in the world. 








So little a house was it that it seemed to have been 
| built for people less than five feet high. The rooms and 
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the staircases and the passages were so small that an 
ordinary man seemed a big man there, and a tall woman 
with rustling skirts a giantess. Against the slender 
curve of the banister rail, or the fluted door mouldings, 
only the gentle grace of a Jane Bennett would have 
seemed quite appropriate. The air of that house seemed 
sequestered and hugged away from the common air. It 
was as warm as the place where you find primroses in 
January. It smelt of beeswax and camphor and baking 
bread. Twice a week bread of the whitest Vienna 
flour was baked there, and a crusty loaf in the 
shape of a plait perfumed every dinner table. It was 
baked in a kitchen into which, at the right time of 
year, the sun poured across a steep bank of pink and blue 
hyacinths. Marmalade was made in that kitchen, and 
fairy cakes, and lemon creams, and, at Christmas, a large 
cake, splendid with white sugar and scarlet cherries. At 
the time, my longing mouth now admits it with shame, 
this cake seemed rather disgracefully babyish. It was so 
constantly referred to as “ perfectly harmless’’ that it 
compared ingloriously with the “ unwholesome’’ cakes 
of one’s school friends—rich cakes, cakes with currants, 
cakes with almond icing, cakes ornamented with the 
scrolls and pipings of the pastry-cook and glittering with 
“edible silver pills’”—grown up, sophisticated, 
‘‘ proper ’’ cakes, in fact. 

In the kitchen of the little lady who belonged to the 
little house, only wholesome and perfectly harmless 
things were made. She was an aunt, and particularly 
loved, in part, I think, because of her small stature. 
Against her one measured one’s growing, and from one’s 
earliest days could hear with pride that one was 
“almost as tall as’’ she was. With her one used to ven- 
ture into the presence of Elizabeth, the cook, who didn’t 
like children in her kitchen, and see the lamps being 
trimmed and filled, the larder inspected, or watch the 
sponging of certain broad, dark green leaved plants. 
These were no ordinary plants. They stood in pots of 
brown and oyster-white and grey patterned Italian ware 
along the window-sill in the drawing-room, and their 
leaves were as glossy as race horses, or as the floors of the 
little house. No floors were ever as polished as those, 
I think. My earliest memory is strewn with the recol- 
lection of tumbles, as the mats in my uncle’s bedroom 
slewed from under me. No mats are as treacherous now 
as those mats used to be, but I attribute it less to good 
fortune than to the inferiority of the floor polish. Every 
surface, ledge, and handle of that little house shone like 
a new pair of shoes. Yet I cannot remember ever seeing 
anyone dusting or polishing in it. nor can I remember 
any sound of work except the grinding of the 
coffee-mill for a few moments every morning. 
Perfect order seemed to grow there as quietly 
as an apple rounds out on a tree. I used to 
trot about the house with my aunt, following her from 
room to room, as curious and companionable as a 
cat. There were a tremendous number of cupboards. 
The cne in the breakfast-room had a sink inside it, and a 
towel hanging on a hook inside the door. I used to have 
my mouth washed with a corner of this towel after break- 
fast—an unnecessary proceeding it seemed then. In this 
room, too, was the green baize door that concealed the 
staircase to the maid’s room. I used to go up there with 
my aunt and peep into it as into a larger and airier 
cupboard, where human beings instead of dominoes 
were put away at night. In the drawing-room 
was the bureau cupboard where the dominoes and 
draughts were kept, and the red and white chessmen that 
only my uncle was allowed to play with, and in a train. 
In the dining-room were cupboards with boxes of cigars 
and Carlsbad plums, and sometimes chocolate drops in 
flat, white and gilt boxes. In my aunt’s bedroom was a 
cupboard that contained (besides her capes and bonnets) 
a box of yellow jujubes. But the chief cupboard of all 
was the china cupboard. Tt we penetrated only on rare 
occasions, to get out extra glasses when visitors were 
expected, or after some calamitous lamp chimney had 
“flown.’’ It reached from floor to roof—or very near it. 
One approached its lower shelves tamely enough by the 
door opposite the breakfast-room, but the upper shelves 
could only be got at through a tiny Alice-in-Wonderland 
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door in the panelling of the staircase—a door that hid 
endless possibilities. Open, it revealed best sets and 
broken sets, brown fire-proof jugs and coffee-pots, lamp- 
glasses wrapped in soft pinkish paper, talc smoke shades, 
wine glasses, bulb bowls, muffin dishes. Closed, it might 
reveal anything—a blue garden with fireworks that 
didn’t bang. One put one’s finger to the keyhole again 
and again in passing, and always with a delicious thrill. 

Everything in that little house was pleasant. One 
ate gingernut biscuits. One bathed by a singing gas fire. 
Each day began in the same way, with the noise of the 
coffee-mill, and ended in the long wicker chair with the 
indigo-blue cushions, where, one heard, one had slept as 
a baby, and now, an immensely long time after, read 
parodies of Ouida in old ‘‘ Punch’’ volumes, or stared at 
the fire and listened to the squeaking of a quill-pen, 
friendly, but far off at the writing table. Nothing 
seemed to disturb the orderly comfort of the life. I once 
had measles there, without, it seemed to me, putting 
anyone to unusual trouble at all, but I cannot suppose 
now that this was really the case. That house, however, 
made something neat and trim even of measles. Boiled 
milk had no skin there. Haddocks had no bones. It was 
a good place. 

I changed, I suppose, but the other things did not. 
I became, at last, as tall as my little aunt. I exchanged 
the “ Punch ”’ volumes for a listening ear and heard my. 
first scandals: the woman who “ left everything to the 
servants,’’ the artist who had married his model. ‘‘ Not 
at all a nice thing for his sister.’? Why wasn’t it nice for 
his sister? Well, it wasn’t—' not at all nice.” His 
sister wore a hat with tall, wired bows, and sleeves that 
stood up on each shoulder, and she called me “little 
gehl.’’ I must, I think, have joined in the discussion 
unexpectedly. About this time, too, I read my first 
novel, my first modern novel with the yellow Mudie label 
decorating its cover. For its sake, that yellow label 
always seems to me to impart an _ exquisite 
sense of the transitoriness of things that authors and 
printers and publishers cannot compass without it. 
With that label a novel becomes a stolen joy, a cake that 
you cannot both eat and have, and it never has to have 
a place found for it on a shelf, or to be dusted. I read 
that novel standing for the whole afternoon beside the 
slippery writing table where I found it. It was a window 
into the world. I had not known that people made 
stories about people who lived:at the same time as they 
did themselves. Such people, too! There was a princess 
with a German name, and wide apart blue eyes, and a 
wicked cousin with a waxed moustache, who planned to 
push her into a well and fell in himself instead. Things 
like that didn’t happen in the little house. Things like 
that were ‘too old for’’ me. Afterwards, I found no 
more Mudie novels on the slippery writing table. 

The spring, or was it the winter? that my little 
aunt died—the snow came after the crocuses that year 
—I was reading ‘“‘ Emma’”’ because I had read all the 
other illustrated books in the bureau. My aunt was 
too ill to come downstairs so I sat in her bedroom and 
read it to her. Behind me the sky was dull with snow. 
The gas fire made a gentle. buzzing. I read about 
Mr. Wodehouse and the gruel and my aunt kept moving 
quietly in the bed. Suddenly she said, ‘‘ My dear, I’m 
in such pain, I can’t listen.’? She was in such pain that 
she could not listen, such pain that she could not bear 
the company of a child. I tip-toed downstairs with 
myself. The rooms felt queer and dismal and big. I had 
not thought of grown-up people’s having pain. They 
ought not to have pain. They did the comforting. If 
they had pain, who was to comfort them? Who indeed? 
Not ‘‘Emma”’ anyhow. That night I heard a sound 
of people walking about the house, and next morning 
I was taken away to stay with my other aunt, next door. 

It was a bright, white morning when the nurse 
came and fetched me. She had a warm hand and a hard 
cuff, and a chatelaine at her waist. We went by the 
garden and up the ringing iron staircase where, in 
summer, the vine leaves bunched about the door with 
spraying tendrils and tassels of sour green grapes. The 
door closed behind me, and I knew at once that the house 
was changed. It was as cold as the outside air. I had 
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never stepped into it before without hearing the voice 
of welcome. We went upstairs. In the landing window 
was a round pane of colored glass representing bird 
catchers. ‘they looked unusually bright in their red 
and blue clothes with the nets over their shoulders. The 
snow showed off their green landscape and their blue sky. 
Through the open door of the bedroom I caught sight of 
the familiar prism in the bevel of the looking-glass. But 
in the room itself all was strangeness, whiteness, coldness. 
The snow in the garden was reflected on the ceiling. 
There were a great many white flowers on the washstand. 
I walked round the bed and pretended to smell them. 
I did not want the nurse to see the faces I make when 
Lcry. I did not want to look at the bed. But the nurse 
stood beside it and took a corner of the sheet in her hand, 
and I knew she was expecting something of me. She 
stood looking down and I had to look too. I saw the 
waxen figure that the sheet had moulded. Where there 
had been flecks of red on the cheek bones there were now 
flecks of blue, and the pores of the skin at the sides of 
the nose were blue. The nurse still held the sheet in 
her hand as if she were waiting, and, in obedience 
to her, I bent and kissed the cold, springy cheek. ~ 

I stumbled back crying to the other house and shut 
myself in my bedroom. My tears rained down so that 
my handkerchief was a wet ball and my mouth tasted 
salt. I leant upon the window-sill and grieved for my 
little aunt. I thought there could never be a place for 
anything but sorrow in my mind because of this sad, 
queer, uncustomary accident of dying that had happened. 
It began to snow again. The room was cold, but I tucked 
my hands into my arm-pits and did not feel it. The snow- 
flakes came down in an uncountable multitude. I meant 
to grieve, but I watched the snowflakes and insensibly | 
ceased to think of anything except the snowflakes, and a 
feeling of warmth and well-being stole over my body as 
I watched them swing down and round, and wander up 
again, and stick to the window-sill, and look like stars, 
and ray out into transparency, and disappear. 

Syivia Lynp. 


@ommunications. 





PEACE DEFEATISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The heat wave, which in Paris is a real inflic- 
tion, brought to a climax the pessimism, fatigue, and 
paralysis which for a long time have characterized the 
Conference. When the heat came, several leading mem- 
bers of the Conference could bear the situation no longer 
and departed for the country. The incongruity afforded 
by the presence of plenary delegations from Austria and 
Bulgaria, waiting to be told their fate, was not felt 
strongly enough to prevent those bodies of prominent 
statesmen (who arrived with much éclat) from being 
quietly forgotten. 

The prevalent sensations in the Conference world 
appear to be a desire to go home and an inclination to 
avoid trouble. Everybody is more or less affected by 
these, and the great resorts of Conference people have 
an air of being deserted and packed up. The Majestic 
and Astoria are hardly alive; the Economic Council is 
moving to London; the vast Press Club in the Champs 
Elysées contains more waiters than members; only the 
Crillon preserves a feeling of American hustle, and even 
there the experts are reduced to so small a number that 
the few who are left have more subjects on hand than 
they can tackle. Everyone talks about getting home. 
The Conference is denuded of men, but energy is lacking 
to finish the business. 

Behind this there is another school which wants to 
“* get home ”’ in a different sense; and for the men con- 
cerned with pushing material interests the general slack- 
ness produces an even better opportunity than before. 
The French press is full of complaints that the British 
have got home in Persia, and perhaps its cries are a not 
unconscious stalking horse for the schemes by which 
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French exploitation is getting home financially by the 
acquisition of concessions in Eastern Europe, especially 
Roumania ; while pure jingoism, sometimes thinking itself 
economically profitable when it destroys the commercial 
force of the enemy States, is getting home by the paralysis 
of the Austrian and German factories. 

There is, of course, a saner school of thought repre- 
sented at Paris, and its psychological attitude is very 
interesting. Many American and a few British idealists 
are falling back on vague hopes of realizing their dreams 
through other means than those provided by the Con- 
ference. They are profoundly depressed, bitterly regret- 
ful about President Wilson, sceptical of any League 
which can grow out of a soil compounded so largely of 
cynicism, mutual distrust and partizanship for reaction. 
Even where it is a question of action which is useful and 
in accord with the ideal, as, for example, in the preserva- 
tion of Hungary from marauding expeditions, the 
idealists feel. the Conference is beyond redemption, and 
that it matters not a rap whether it does the right thing 
or not. Its character is to such an extent past praying for 
that they would almost rather see it go wrong and thus 
produce a democratic reaction in the hypothetical future, 
than see it preserve a modicum of the prestige and char- 
acter of the Great Powers. ‘‘ The more they are dis- 
credited the better,’’ is the feeling in the circles which 
approved the resignation of Mr. Bullitt and his friends. 
British and Americans alike fall back on semi-philosophic 
theories. They look to the decay of nationalism and the 
growth of class war; they quote the saying that “ riot is 
better than rot’’; they remind us that progress never 
came in a hurry, and that a hundred years hence revolu- 
tionary and labor movements will have carried us 
forward while Wilson’s League is forgotten. All this is 
born of fatigue. It rejects reason for instinct. It appears 
to me dangerously close to the acceptance of a world as 
unorganized for preventing war as was the world in 1914. 

The most marked sign of activity displayed in Paris 
to-day is shown by the small States which are stalking 
horses for French exploitation. We see it in the ten- 
dencious arguments of the French and American-French 
papers in their favor. M. Venizelos threatens to resign 
if Greek Chauvinism is not rewarded with the entire 
coast of the Aigean. Roumania is allowed to defy Paris. 
The League of the great nations is in danger of crum- 
bling. 

The Conference wants new blood, determined in spite 
of disillusionment to make the best of the machinery we 
have got for preserving peace. The American rv Mang 
tion is sound, but it is too modest. It ought to claim the 
position and influence of the greatest Power.—-Yours, &e., 

Noe. Buxton. 





Detters to the Editor. 


‘THE TESTAMENT OF MATERIALISM.”’ 

Sir,—The death of Professor Haeckel has set running 
afresh on all sides the rivulets of quaint theological lore 
about him which have bored some of us for twenty years, 
and one cannot complain that a stream has found its way 
even into THe Nation. I ask, however, partly in loyalty 
to my dear friend, partly because your article raises and con- 
fuses issues of living importance, an opportunity to com- 
ment on it. The indictment, it is true, is somewhat baffling. 
How a man whose “huge output of monographs alone would 
have made him unique among men of science ’’ comes to be 
guilty of “ undergraduate dogmatism,’’ incurs charges (which 
your contributor leaves open) of dishonesty, and was “ dis- 
inclined to follow patiently and cautiously as fact warranted,” 
must puzzle many. Perhaps the facts may be stated 
differently. 

The charge of dishonesty in the use of illustration I 
<dlisdain to notice. It was settled ten years ago by an in- 
‘lignant protest of forty of the leading embryologists and 
zoologists of Central Europe, and was at once disowned even 
by the Keplerbund whose representative had made it. It is 
strange to find this recalled, in terms which insinuate that 
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there is something in it, over the open grave of the “ great 
man of science.” The charge of “undergraduate dogma- 
tism ” is hardly more fortunate. ‘“ The Riddle of the Uni- 
verse”’ carefully warns the reader at its outset that it pur- 
ports only to have “contributed a little toward the solution 
of the great enigma.” It describes that solution as an 
“immeasurably distant goal.” It concludes with the assur- 
ance that “the innermost character of nature is just as little 
understood by us,’’ as it was 2,400 years ago. I do not recol- 
lect that this is the customary undergraduate method of dog- 
matizing, nor does it seem to me the language of a man who 
is “enamored of surface-smoothness.’’ One is, moreover, 
surprised to learn that the “Riddle” is “the testament of 
Rationalists ’’—who are, in any case, not quite dead yet. 
It represents the views neither of its translator nor of a high 
proportion of his Rationalist colleagues. Nor is it “the 
testament of Materialists,’’ who equally disown its Spencerian 
theory of matter and spirit as two aspects of an “ unknow- 
able” substance. 

Worse still is the statement that the book “ was written 
at the height of the wave of materialism, which has largely 
been displaced by vitalism.” Whether there ever was a 
wave of materialism, either in England or Germany, and 
whether biologists include more Vitalists to-day than they 
did twenty years ago—both myths of religious literature— 
need not be considered, because the “ Riddle” was inspired 
by precisely the opposite impression. At the time it was 
written Haeckel thought that the obscurantists were gaining. 
Time has proved him wrong, as he soon acknowledged. Men 
of science as a body have simply ceased to care twopence 
about what my friend Mr. J. M. Robertson calls “ the sham 
fight of materialism and spiritualism.” Practical idealism 
is the thing that matters, and the “ Riddle” glows with it. 

As to Haeckel’s geneological trees, the very work to which 
your contributor refers, ‘“‘ The Last Link” (Haeckel’s Cam- 
bridge speech), grants that there«are “ great defects’’ in 
our knowledge. That Haeckel ever described missing links 
“which have never been seen by any other observer” is a 
strange statement to read in your columns. Hypothetical 
ancestors are invariably described by him as hypothetical. 
Your contributor’s sense of humor might have saved him from 
an unpleasant insinuation, if he had reflected that “ missing ”’ 
links are not usually seen by any observer. But all canons 
of criticism are laid aside when Haeckel is the butt. He was 
one of the greatest fighters of his generation for what he re- 
garded as sound idealism. He was one of the finest scientific 
teachers in Europe, as the brilliant list of his pupils shows. 
He was one of the richest discoverers and nomenclators in 
lower invertebrate zoology. He was one of the most philo- 
sophical naturalists in Europe, as is seen in his profound 
“ Generelle Morphologie,’’ which your contributor mentions, 
but has certainly not read, or he would be incapable of say- 
ing that it is popularized in “The Natural History of Crea- 
tion.” He secured such academic honours as few men do, 
and he enkindled a respect for science in hundreds of 
thousands, indeed some millions, of popular readers. But 
he offended theologians and metaphysicians and those who 
support them. He cared not one jot about the penalty, but 
some of us care about accuracy and fair play.—Yours, &c., 

JosepH McCasr. 


’ 





Golders Green. August 21st, 1919. 


THE DIVISION OF ASIA. 

Sir,—You refer in the current issue of Tor Nation to a 
‘New Republic” story of the division of Asia into British, 
French, and Japanese spheres of influence. While there is 
nothing inherently incredible in such an arrangement—as 
witness the Persian coup and other achievements—I suggest 
that this is one of that class of rumors which may be assumed 
to be inaccurate till they are proved to be accurate. 

I was in Paris when the rumor first gained currency, and 
made fairly exhaustive enquiries into the facts of the case. 
The suggestion was unequivocally denied by a _ British 
authority, who could not have been ignorant of the actual 
position. Nothing was known about it by the Chinese dele- 
gates, who did not believe the story had any foundation ; 
and enquiries in French offici:l quarters lent no color to the 
allecation.- -Yeurs, &c., 

H. Witson Harris. 
National Liberal Club, 








THE FRENCH PICTURES. 

Sir,—Without wishing to trespass in the province, or 
within the sound of Beau Bell, may I venture to draw atten- 
tion to a few of the psychological problems raised in your 
last issue by the letters of Dr. Greville MacDonald and 
“ Philistine”’ with regard to the French pictures at Messrs. 
Heal’s? 

The curious feature of the display is that both these 
gentlemen claim to be the “average sheep.’”’ Now, sir, 
would an average sheep have heard of Blake or William 
Morris? Would even a normal wolf, perhaps a little un- 
balanced by a desire for food, see in our games, including, 
one may suppose, croquet, football, and auction bridge, a 
manifestation of the art of our times? But Dr. Greville 
MacDonald is, in reality, no wolf; he is a Romulus reared 
on the milk of Rossetti and on the wild treacle of Burne- 
Jones. He comes before these pictures, not as an “ average 
educated man,” but as one with definite and preconceived 
notions. Before he can enter into the spirit of Modern Art 
Dr. Greville MacDonald must be “ born again.” 

“Philistine ” is different. This unfortunate stray sheep 
has dressed himself up for the part, and seeks to play the 
“wolf grandmother” to Mr. Clive Bell’s “ Red Riding 
Hood,” which one fears may lead to a considerable period of 
toothache and mental indigestion. 

But Grannie is color blind! Where among the Vlamincks 
is to be found that “ pink,” which for better or worse reminds 
our “Philistine” of Margate? I cannot argue about 
“Flora,” which I have not seen, nor can I undertake the 
journey to Ind to see the Taj-Mahal which has far too long 
been rendered a bye-word as the club topic of Anglo-Indian 
colonels, and  engineers-by-trade-with-a-strong-dislike-of- 
having-their-legs-pulled, but surely to suggest that to like 
these pictures you cannot appreciate the Taj-Mahal is to 
argue that a fondness for roast chicken prevents a due appre- 
ciation of strawberries and cream! 

Finally, let me express a pious hope that “ Philistine” 
before adding his presence to the collection of grotesques 
which he mentions paid the entrance fee of 1s. 3d. By his 
phrase, “To see Messrs. Heal & Son’s model flat one has to 
pass through the Exhibition of Modern French Art” I am 
rather inclined to doubt this, but Qual retourne a ses 
moutons, which is to say—engineering.—Yours, &c., 


OsBERT SITWELL. 


‘ 


Sir,—Mr. Bell is probably extremely bored by the 
demand for explanation that always arises after an article 
by him on modern painting. He will, then, perhaps forgive 
me for stepping in and trying to explain to “ Philistine”’ 
at least something of why he does not understand. The 
reason is, briefly, that he is a normal, educated man; 
which implies, I think, that he is a normally educated 
man, and as a consequence, that he has been taught nothing 
about art, its evolution, and its traditions, and that he 
has had no opportunity of learning. Our galleries hardly 
contain any pictures of value painted during the last 
century—Glasgow, for instance, possesses one beautiful 
Daurnier and nothing else better than a Corot in his finer 
moments. The National Gallery has little more, apart from 
the small collection left by Sir Hugh Lane. The result 
of this is that normally educated men are totally ignorant 
of the traditions, and so unaware of their ignorance, that 
they accuse the modern artist of an assault upon tradition. 
The galleries encourage this ignorance not only by boy- 
cotting all the masters of the nineteenth century, but also 
by placing poor school works under the name of a famous 
painter. The ordinary man looks at a Raphael and then 
at a pseudo-Raphael; he notices that the only quality they 
have in common is their portrayal of sweetly charming 
faces; logically he deduces that Raphael was a great artist 
because of his capacity to reproduce charm.  Actaally 
Raphael’s charm is as irrelevant to the value of his work 
as Russell and Whitehead’s “Prolegomena to Cardinal 
Arithmetic ’’ is irrelevant to book-keeping. 

Modern artists have been doing two things—stripping 
their work of irrelevancies and trying to use color as some- 
thing more than a decoration, or than a filling-up of the 
drawing. This is not a new and sudden revolution, for 
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Delacroix, Turner, Daumier and Courbet began the two 
movements early in the last century. They were hardly 
noticed in England, for Turner and Constable were isolated 
phenomena. Courbet and Millet both painted peasant life, 
Millet added sentimentality and religion to an extraordinary 
incapacity for producing anything but the simplest design, 
and reproductions of his work flooded the country, while 
Courbet’s “Les Casseurs de Pierres,’’ with the rhythmic 
quality of a masterpiece, is almost unknown. 

It is not surprising that the normally educated man, 
brought up from childhood on Watts and Millet, does not 
understand the pictures at Heal’s.—Yours, &«., 

kK. R. Brown. 
August 25th, 1919 


Glasgow. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. Greville MacDonald, 
wrote in your last issue: “ At one moment I felt the whole 
show (the Exhibition at the Mansard Gallery) to be a glory- 
ing in prostitution ’’—the italics are mine. 

Now the Exhibition contains 157 pictures, roughtly dis- 
tributed as follows :— . 


Nudes 12 
Genre cal xt ss _ 16 
Portraits and Portrait Studies 31 
Still Life and Interiors 46 
Landscapes , os 53 

Votal ... 157 


| 


As regards the nudes, let us assume that all nudes shock 
the Doctor ; there still remain 145 glorifications of prostitu- 
tion to be accounted for. Among these 54 are landscapes, 
46 are paintings of still life. Possibly Dr. MacDonald can 
find immorality in fruits and flowers as Sergeant Buzfuz 
«lid in chops and tomato sauce. But, however that may be, 
may I, sir, on behalf of several ladies and gentlemen who 
are my companions, venture to protest against our inclusion 
in the Doctor’s charge? I assure you we do not glory in 
anything of the kind.—Yours, &c., 

One OF THE PorTRAITS. 
Angust 25th, 1919. 


SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD. 

Sir,--(a@) Mr. Archer “ maintains his right of private 
judgment, even in respect to Shakespeare."’ 1, on the other 
hand, maintain that in the matter of altering Shakespeare's 
text he has no such right. He has no more right to cut out a 
speech from Shakespeare when he does not like it, than he 
would have to cut off Mr. Shaw's beard if he did not like that. 

(b) Mr. Archer thinks it stupid of me to suggest that if 
you allow what he calls reasonable cutting, you clear the way 
for what he again calls wanton and insensate mutilations. 
But since the three definite examples of reasonable cutting 
that he proposes consist of the elimination of an admirable 
scene from “ Julius Cresar ” (he did, by the way, implicitly 
blame Mr. Adams for retaining this, since he said that by 
doing so he ‘consented to mar the effect’’) and the omission 
of two speeches from “The Winter’s Tale,’ which seem 
perfectly clear to me, and which I would undertake to get 
spoken quite intelligibly on the stage by any competent 
actor, I do not see why I should be asked to let his “ private 
judgment ”’ decide what in Shakespeare is good for me when 
I go to the theatre and what is not. 

(c) Ibsen’s surface meaning, says Mr. Archer, is always 
crystal clear, and it is in his “ sub-intentions ”’ (i.e., I take 
it, in his refinement of meaning) that people find difficulty. 
But is not this precisely Mr. Archer’s difficulty with Shake- 
speare? I never imagined that he or anyone else found any 
obscurity in the main significance and movement of 
Shakespeare’s plays. These are plain enough toa schoolboy. 

(d) As an incidental justification for his method with 
Shakespeare as against the respect that he allows to be good 
for Ibsen, Mr. Archer tells us that Ibsen's plays come well 
within the limits of a theatrical evening. But so do 
Shakespeare’s. Of course, as Mr. Poel points out, if you 
waste half the evening in changing scenery on a type of stage 
for which the plays were not written, you are bound to come 
to grief. A dramatist’s constructional idiom is quite definitely 
governed by the kind of stage for which he is writing, and 
you cannot ruthlessly transport bis work to another kind of 





stage without damaging it seriously. Played simply on the 
stage principle for which they were created (which can easily 
be done in any theatre), and even with our imperfect tradi- 
tion of delivery, the complete text of any of Shakespeare's 
plays can be performed in two hours and a half. (In the 
case of “ Hamlet’ I mean, of course, the quarto text.) 

(e) Among those of my points with which Mr. Archer has 
not space to deal is one of cardinal importance. It is that 
Shakespeare, with all his imperfections, knew his business 
as a playwright well enough to make our correction an 
impertinence. 

With undiminished respect for Mr. Archer.-—Yours, &c., 

Jounx Drinkwater. 


London. August 25th, 1919. 


THE WRITING OF LATIN VERSES. 
Sir,—During the whole of my teaching life (1860-1909) 
I was a consistent opponent of writing original Latin verse, 
but my experience as a boy is different to that of “ A. L. H.” 
I entered Eton on the Monday nearest to my fourteenth birth- 
day, January 17th, 1851. My tutor, William Johnson, told 
me to write for school that week some Alcaics on Apollo, I 
walked up the Slough Road that afternoon and composed 
four stanzas in my head without dictionary or gradus, showed 
them up, and they were accepted. In those days we really 
knew Latin and Greek as literature. Many of my con- 

temporaries could have done the same.—Yours, &c., 


Oscar Brownine. 
August 20th, 1919. 


LAW AND LIBERTY. 

Sir,—May I point out to Mr. Thomas that the man who 
asserts his own cause by violent opposition to violence, instead 
of either accejting injury or appealing to a law court, is as 
much condemned as a criminal by the friends of the conscien- 
tious objector, as by the extremest militarist. 

All the @.0.s have been ready to submit to imprisonment, 
and we have cases even to threats of death ; and even under 
a just and humane Government they would still run the risk 
of private insult, and very likely of private violence. How 
would an “anarchist” deal with such circumstances ?— 
Yours, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 
August 23rd, 1919. 


‘““A GREAT CRIMINAL.” 

Srr,—Owing, no doubt, to the fact that a line has 
dropped out a sentence in the last paragraph but one of my 
article on the late M. Isvolsky reads: ‘ Meanwhile, Franco- 
Russian treaties had asked France to remain neutral and 
France had refused.” What I wrote was: ‘“‘ Meanwhile, the 
German Government, probably knowing the terms of the 
Franco-Russian treaties, had asked,” &c. The question was 
twice put to France, first by Baron von Schén, the German 
Ambassador in Paris, in an interview with M. Viviani ; 
secondly by the German Emperor in a telegram to the King. 
The German Emperor made it a condition that, if France 
consented to remain neutral, England should guarantee her 
neutrality. He also promised to take no action against 
France until the evening of August 3rd, in order to give time 
for a reply, and he kept his word. 

It seems to me probable that the German Government 
knew the terms of the Franco-Russian treaty of Alliance, 
first because the terms of secret treaties are almost invariably 
known to the Governments against which they are aimed, 
secondly because the close relations between the Tsar and 
the German Emperor make it in this case more than usually 
probable. 

May I add a word about the Bosnia-Herzegovina affair, 
since it is an important historical point, and it is possible 
that the bitter personal quarrel between Isvoisky and Count 
Aerenthal to which it gave rise had some influence on the 
subsequent policy of the former? The most probable story 
of the affair is that given to the Paris Peace Conference by 
the German delegation and supported by documentary evi- 
dence—namely, that in return for Russian acquiescence in 
the contemplated annexation hy Austria of Bosnia-Herze- 
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govina, Austria agreed to the annexation by Russia of Con- | Red ribs and sea-worn prows, 


The flat-faced barges sidle up like crabs. 
| The full day-vapors fade 
| A burnished orange shade 


| 
| 
he stantinople and the Dardanelles. Isvolsky’s intention was Masts lean as winter boughs, 
ily that the two operations should be simultaneous, but Austria The spent sea-gypsies huddle neck to neck : 
: forestalled him and seized Bosnia-Herzegovina without await- | ae . 
di- ; : z 5 : The funnelled liner’s hulk 
’ ing the convenience of Russia. When Isvolsky protested the | ae : 
e’s _ ve : : | Towers in impassive bulk 
he Austrian Government threatened to publish the text of the | ce. i ee a , 
secret agreement, and that was the cause of Isvolsky’s | “\?°Y® the goblin collier s dusty deck. 
‘as resignation from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which was | Ww ith rusty hearts, with furnaces unfired, 
Se officially attributed to a difference of opinion with M. Stoly- | Lain side by side they taste Nirvana long desired. 
tee pine about other matters. The publication of the agreement | 
on would, of course, have compromised Russia with France and | The tug, a grimy dwarf, 
England.—Yours, &c., - : . | Bustles from wharf to wharf ; 
OBERT DELL. 
©.» | 
! 


August 24th, 1919. 





“A LEAGUE OF YOUTH.”’ | And tinge the long, rain-raddled pavement slabs. 
Sim,—-In an interesting article under the above heading | Like elfin plumes the blue smoke spirals twist 
the writer states: “It is only when you distrust peace on | From crooked chimney-cans down in the river mist. 
09) earth and goodwill towards men as practical politics that you | 
Z can enjoy them as luxuries.” One of the luxuries that the | The gaunt limb of a crane 
th- young can create for themselves is that of adopting a new | Dim in the gathering rain 
sld calendar, a thing much needed, It is said that the old | Clanks up and down, a giant guillotine ; 
world is dying around us, and that it must also die in us,” bis - 
I ™ : | Some rare and spicy scent 
if Europe is to see a lasting peace. But a break with the | ; . 
ea past is hardly possible so long as we are confronted with an | Watts by the orient ; ; 
- almanac which does not meet the requirements of an epoch- | The tang of seaweed drowns it. Vaguely seen 
“4 making age. The advent of Christianity was undoubtedly , The chestnuts simmer on the market stall ; 


an important period in the spiritual pregress of mankind. 
But what was vitalistic at the time of its birth to-day has 
become choked by centuries of accumulating ritual and 
superfluous wealth. And, since it is only the young who 
dare to trespass where angels fear tc tread, let them begin 
at once to date their letters from a new chronology. Let the 

day on which Peace was signed be, for them, the first day of 
tho the first month in the first year of that era in which it can be 


A laxer lurches past, the pigmy dwellings sprawl. 


Each workshop takes the shape 

Of wizard or of ape 

And humped above the water steams and hoots. 
That old black shadow grips 

A universe of ships 


| 
ad said that it was not one man who died to save the world but | Who anchor them about the city’s roots ; 
as five million.—Yours, &c., Our God of rivers bears them, tired and dumb ; 
_ Witiram Poet. | They rest, take up new burdens, pass, and others come. 
- August 25th, 1919. | 
wd ——— | Faint chinks of light appear, 
isk THE CONDITION OF BUDA-PESTH. | As windows glimmer cheer 
ow Sir,—In your issue of the 23rd you printed a most im- | Against the squalid street’s ignoble brown ; 
?— portant letter from Dr. Hilda Clark and Dr. Hector Munro, | The sable ripples glance 
describing the terrible handicap under which medical work | With a new radiance. 
is being carried out at Buda-Pesth. Perhaps you will allow | This bunch of diverse cities, London Town, 
me to add that pig eee a associated ee them | United in enchantment, free and fair, 
are carrying out a great work in the famine areas of Europe. ; 3 peal 7 ; — 
This tN though it has received the eters | Beenie Sie the ageing, & piney of cnctite te eater? 
Government, is chiefly dependent upon voluntary contribu- | ; 
has tions. It is not too much to say that thousands of children | G) Sebo ti ie 8 The bridge clangs down, and on 
my are dying or being crippled for life owing to the insufficiency | Through this new Babylon 
co- of the means at the disposal of those who are organizing | We haste; the vision shattered and the charm 
ind this hospital relief. Money may be sent to the Save the Of road and water, curled 
the Children Fund, 329, High Holborn. Promptitude in sending | Through a mysterious world 
the it may save many lives. ; | Thus cradled in the river's curving arm. 
was Clothing is urgently needed. Typhus is spreading | Half lost the vivid wonder, the strange peace ; 
lan because people evade disinfection, having nothing to replace | 4.4.4 pound the dusky shores the ancient echoes cease. 
ni ; the rags which that process would destroy. Clothes should | 
ng. be sent to Arthur Lynn, Friends’ Emergency Committee, JEAN GUTHRIE-SMITH. 
nce 27, Chancery Lane.—Yours, &c., 
her EGLANTYNE JEBB. 
nst Save the Children Fund. 
ime 329, High Holborn, Londen, W.C.1. | THE DANCE. 
ent ea ae a Tury dance. With the lute and the flute and the tabor, 
Ice, On the shining earth, on the grasses, 
bly Poetry. On the leaves of the grass, and the wind-flowers. 
ed, ng The merriest lad among them 
and Cale Finds him a new love—pixie-eyed, lovely and laughing ; 
ally ‘“ BRIDGED.”’ _ Finds him a new love, finds him a new love— 
bie Cavenr for a fleeting space . ' The merriest lad among them. 
ible In this high wonder place 
unt 'Twixt dock and dock, a thin walled wisp of land: I tire of love, as the dancers 
the Alive with sound and sight Tire of the lute and the tabor. I dance not. 
jory Of curious delight Not for the lute and the laughter. 
» by The grey confusion spreads on either hand. The shining earth is my music— 
evi- Great ships from every clime lie thick around, Thy mocking, my curious sorrow. 
> in And long leagues down the stream their hungry sirens sound. E. V. Limeszer. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, THurspay Nien. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘Industry and Trade.”’ By Alfred Marshall. (Macmillan. 16s.) 
‘Family Life in Germany under the Blockade.” By Lina 
Richter. (National Labor Press. 6d.) ; 
‘The Cheap Cottage and Small House.’’ Sixth Edition revised 
and enlarged. By Gordon Allen. (Batsford. 8s. 6d.) 
‘The Laird of Glenfernie.’’ A Novel. 3y Mary Johnston. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


* * + 


We have a recollection that once in Flanders there were 
men, wondering what would happen next, sitting deep under- 
ground trusting that an alleged Jove had a favorable eye 
on them, who had what Americans call “pipe dreams.” 
They dreamed of things which surely would come to pass 
because the things were good; a common weakness of men 
in adversity. Do not call them fools. It is natural for 
inei who are hard beset to allow the illusion of a better time 
to support them. Even Christians do that. These men had 
\ task before them which proved to others the golden stuff 
of a sort of poetry, but actually was no lovelier than the 
rallows to the innocent condemned on a May morning. They 
were caught, to put it another way, in the very place where 
a tide of humanity, raised by a phenomenal phase of the 
moon, was being tossed into breakers. But to awaken to see 
a folly for what it is is not to escape from its consequences ; 
it is only to become an unwilling victim. Yet victims, as is 
well known, refuse to the last to confess that their first 
spontaneous offer to be sacrificed was made in child-like inno- 
cence, and is without recompense. We will not admit that 
our folly was without good cause and cannot reward us. If 
we suddenly became aware that we were solemnly offering 
ourselves to an enthroned and popular god who was as in- 
spiring as a great elephant without a head, it is natural that 
we should begin at once, though shyly, to evolve excuses and 
compensations for ourselves. We did not know. Everybody 
was doing it. And anyhow, our act was gracious and sym- 
bolic, and would therefore purify our souls. Again, when 
the rest of our fellows woke, too, then all would be well, and 
the world would turn from this brute thing to a better life ; 
if for no better reason than that of a man who rejects the 
bottle after a shocking bout with nameless shapes. So, at 
least, the men used to dream in France. These men were 
usually artists, writers, musicians, young scientists, school- 
masters, and such. They compensated themselves with the 
thought of a world purged of its baser elements by fire; re- 
newed, turning then to the things of the mind for its salva- 
tion. If only they had the luck to survive into such a new 


world....! 
* * * 


Here it is, that new world. To 2 most pleasing corner 
of it, of which I have seen little since the war began, I re- 
turned lately, looking, among other things, for that dream 
come true. Poverty in that countryside was always rare ; 
it has no great landowners, and has nothing to manufacture 
on a large scale. Instead, it has numerous small farms, a 
fleet of small ships, a few factories and shipyards, and many 
leisured folk with money, who favor it for the reasons illus- 
trated on its picture postcards. That countryside was, in- 
deed, in luck before the war. If all England went Tory it 
is a region which would remain steadfastly and mockingly 
Liberal. Its folk are shrewd, lively, and independent. Its 
schools are good. Its girls and boys choose the work they 
wish todo. It is a stout and wholesome place. 


* * * 


Ir it were lucky before the war, what is it now? We 
should have to define what luck 1s. Usually one never knows 
one’s own luck. But the people there who once used bicycles 
now own Ford cars. I am giving simple instances. Very 
many of the workers own their houses to-day. The small 
farmers have acquired their freeholds, and probably they did 





not find that a harder task than taking Cambrai, seeing what 
figures come to their minds, without an effort or a blush, at 
the weekly market. Shipping, too, has not been altogether a 
wash-out, as it were. To some, at least, torpedoes have a 
bright side when they can raise, not only ships, but freights, 
as much as 800 per cent. Such instances could be multiplied, 
till it might be thought I wished them to cover the whole 
ground this week. But not at all, Most of these people 
have learned that war cau do more for them than get them 
land, houses, and motor-cars, as the memorials show. Their 
sons have done their part. But here, to look at it, was the 
very world of which the young soldiers dreamed, its folk 
quick-minded and curious, released now from hardship, and 
having seen what happens to those who worship Dagon. 
There would be signs now of penitence. They would be 
looking, tentatively no doubt, and with evident embarrass- 
ment, to the things of the mind. They would know the old 
world had passed, and they would be seeking guidance to the 
new. 
* * * 


Tuat the pulse of life had quickened in their little market 
town was evident. It had a briskness, sparkle, and vivacity, 
as though cleared of adoubt. It had made up its mind about 
something. But as to the things of the spirit, all I noticed 
for some time was a new coat of paint on a church door. 
The church was empty, naturally, for it was market day, and 
cream may fetch ten shillings a pound, being more valuable 
even than paint. Near a window on the west side of the church 
the fold of a regimental banner, hanging beyond the shadows 
which held and hid its staff, glowed crimson in a sun-ray. 
But my memory is fairly fresh, the worse my luck, so I went 
for more signs of a new spirit to the book shop, the one which 
has its front window filled with vanity bags and pictures of 
Dartmoor done by hand. Atter the customer who was before 
me had compared accurately, to the patient attention of the 
librarian, the respective merits of a sand-pail and a golliwog 
for a child at its second birthday, I made my enquiry for a 
new book by a writer of first consequence. But he had not 
heard of it. Yet he would get it for me. Was there any 
other book . . ? There was not. One could have filled 
a cart there with the kind of literature which made the war 
seem as right and beneficial as a pat on the shoulder from 
arich uncle. It is all done by hand, like the popular pictures 
of the tors and moors. After those books the appearance on 
another shelf of some volumes by Emma Jane Worboise 
was like an attempt at first aid. 


* * * 


Near by was a shop for buyers of pictures and porcelain. 
At that place there was not so much as an Emma Jane to give 
any hope. But next door again a jeweller’s had a side window 
devoted to mascots in jade and serpentine, and to neck- 
laces which might have been constructed from the un- 
equal fragments of a tessellated pavement after an erup- 
tion. Outside that place was a motor-car, with a gigantic 
engine that could take the car up a precipice. The head lamps 
themselves would have been an outrage if the car had not 
been the color of aluminium. The car was occupied by the 
girl (nursing a little dog) whose familiar face is seen on the 
covers of all the magazines every month, 


* * * 


I met then a young native well known to me, who, since 
we used to talk in France of the new world we might go back 
to, has returned with one leg and several shillings a week. 
He is a professional man whose career is already over, for 
he had not completed his training when he volunteered. That 
was past. But he had 7s. 9d. a week instead of it, and a 
crutch. It is idle to deny that we did not, nevertheless, 
smile at each other. When you discover you have been a 
romantic fool that is the best thing to do. The aluminium 
motor at that moment made a noise like a raucous insult 
and moved away. Gazing absently after it this young soldier 
back from the Somme and Passchendael said: ‘No, this 
place is dead. Dead in soul, anyhow. The curious thing 
is that its people are not unintelligent. They are mostly 
Liberals. But this war,’ he went on, “has shown us the 
color of the lively Liberal inside.” I begged to know it. 
“Oh,” he said. “ Well, it proved to be colorless, with yellow 
spots.”” 


H. M. T. 
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Rebievs. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

“The French Revolution: A Study in Democracy.” By 

Mrs. ARTHUR WEBSTER. (Constable. 2lis. net.) 

THERE are signs in the heavens, as well as elsewhere, that 
what is called Democracy is not going to be allowed to have 
it all its own way. We my soon expect to see, and shall 
be lucky if we get them quickly, our English de Bonalds and 
de Maistres. 

As there are two sides to a carpet, the pattern side and 
the seamy side, so it is with the great Movements of 
Humanity, whether those of world-wide importance and 
absorbing interest, such as the French Revolution and the 
Revolt of the North Ameriean Colonies, or others of a slighter 
significance, 

Of the impressionable hours of youth, how many have 
been passed feasting the mind’s eye upon the pattern side 
of these tidal movements, with a kind of fearful joy, or with 
what Hazlitt has called “a hurry of the spirit”; but when 
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and wit, of power and learning to take us by the hand and 
purport to tell us all about their great Revolution, or some 
of its most striking phases. Michelet will reveal to us its 
splendor, and Taine its abiding horror ; whilst more recently, 
M. Aulard will conduct you through it without passion or 
partizanship and with a completer mastery of the material 
than any of his predecessors could, however well inclined, 
have possessed, 

But Mrs. Webster is still so restive under the glamor, 


| the false glamor, it may be, of Carlyle’s famous poem—a 


rhapsody which, as Lord Acton has remarked, delivered 
Englishmen from the thraldom of Burke—that she sets to 
work, in her turn, to deliver her countrymen from the 


| thraldom of Carlyle, and even goes so far as to recommend 


us to read Croker in his place. 
To dislodge a poet is never an easy thing to do, but 
viewing the matter historically and bearing in mind all that 


| has been written in France since 1837, we may now leave 


Carlyle, his flashes of insight, his dramatic instinct, and his 
rare gift of telling a story, on the same literary shelf with 


' Lamartine’s “History of the Girortlists,’’ and as for Mr. 


during those later years that bring with them “the | 


philosophic mind ” we see unrolled before us the seamy side | . 
| collecting. 


of the same movements we are fain to admit some 
disillusionment. 

To read over again in August, 1919, John Bright’s 
glowing prognostications of the future of the United States : 


“TI see bef ighty and Jation wi 
see before me a mighty and a free Nation without great | bloodless revolution from the peaceful path of progress and 


Armies and great Navies, without great debts and great 
taxes, with a recently enslaved population, but lately mere 
goods and chattels, exposed for sale in the market-place, 
and now in the full enjoyment of liberty, and for whom all 
the privileges of free labor are thrown open ’’—reading these 
words coming straight, as they did, from a noble heart and 
inspired by a firm faith, how can we help to-day feeling not 
a little disillusioned ? 


It was once well said that whenever the great Arbiter 


of Events, the Controller of the loom of Time, wants anything | 


quickly done He breathes into the minds of a number of 
men the firm conviction that were only this one thing once 
done all would go well with the world ; and so it comes about 
that the thing gets done, although without the immediate 
consequences enthusiasm had confidently anticipated. 

You must believe in men if you wish to make ‘them 
better, and yet at the same time you must not expect too 
much either of or from them. These rusty maxims jar 
somewhat one upon the other, but that unfortunately is a 
way maxims have. 

When, however, we are engaged in the study of history 
we must try our hardest not to allow either its pattern or its 
seamy side to control our imagination. 

The Renaissance had its seamy side, the Reformation 
had a very seamy side, and so, in all conscience, had the 
French Revolution—but it was not the seamy side of these 
movements that turned the world upside down, and made 
them epochs of such a character that to-day no educated 
man can take up, at hazard, a book, though ignorant of the 
name of its author or of the date of its publication, without, 
after reading a page, recognizing whether it was composed 
before or after the Renaissance, before or after the Reforma- 
tion, before or after the Revolution. 

It is never wise to speak disrespectfully of great events 
which have dominated the world, or try to explain them 
away by plots, plans, and conspiracies or by combinations 
of rogues and vagabonds, or even by Freemasons trained in 
the schools of Jesuitry. 

Mrs. Webster has produced a book which is, as anyone 
previously acquainted with her writings on French subjects 
would expect to find, full of matter, well-documented and 
arranged, vivaciously written, and well worth reading from 
Prologue to Epilogue. Yet, in my judgment, it is a book 
somewhat exposed to the kind of criticism already suggested. 
The seamy side prevails over the pattern side 

How often has the question been asked, both by the wise 
and the foolish, gentle and simple: How are we to account 
for the French Revolution? Was it the deficit, or the famine? 
Was it the diamond necklace and an Austrian Queen? The 
feudal impositions or the degradation of the Church? Was 
it Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, or Lafayette and the 
American Revolution ? 

There is now no lack of French historians, men of pith 


Croker, he may be left alone in the British Museum buried 
under the fifty thousand revolutionary tracts, all of his 


Mrs. Webster, in her interesting Prologue, lets us at 


| once into her method, and reveals herself as a believer in 


, the argument of design. 


She sees conspirators and con- 
spiracies all around, wrenching what might have been a 


| dipping it deep in the “ hues of earthquake and eclipse.” 








surpassed, except by the pan-German plot of our day.”’ 








“At the beginning of the Revolution,” so she writes, 
“the principal intrigue and the one that paved the way 
for all the rest was undoubtedly the Orléanist Conspiracy.” 
Mrs. Webster makes the most of her case, and is indisposed 
to believe that the scandalous Egalité was the weak and 
irresponsible puppet he is usually taken to have been, 
though she admits that “without the genius of Laclos (the 
author of the “Liaisons Dangereuses”) the Duke himself 
had neither “the wit nor the energy to form a conspiracy.” 

All that Mrs. Webster writes under this head is worth 
considering, and must be allowed a place in any general 
estimate, but the opinion in France to-day seems to be that 
if there was an Orlednist Conspiracy at all, the Duke was not 
in it. 

According to our authoress, “ the amazing thoroughness 
with which this intrigue was carried out has never been 
The 
Duke had his millions behind him, and employed armies of 
spies, pamphleteers, and propagandists, all making the most 
of high prices, impending famine, and the holding-up of 
grain. In Mrs. Webster’s opinion, “ there can be no doubt 
that the famine of 1789 was deliberately engineered by the 
agents of the Duke, and that by this means the people were 
driven to the pitch of despecation necessary to produce the 
Revolution.” 

But here we recall the dark saying uttered long before 
by Mirabeau pére, “the crabbed friend of man”: “ Ah! 
Madame, such government by blind man’s buff, stumbling 
along too far, will end in the culbute générale.” 

But “a second intrigue was at work among the people,” 
the Secret Societies, “of which an English writer calling 
himself John Robison described the aims in the title of his 
book: ‘Proofs of a Conspiracy against all the Religious 
and Governments of Europe carried on in the Secret Meetings 
of the Freemasons, Illuminati and Reading Societies’” ; and 
from Robison, “ who was himself a genuine Freemason,” we 
are carried on to Adam Weishauft, a German professor, 
educated by the Jesuits, who founded the order of the 
Illuminati in 1776, who abjured in the strongest terms 
Christianity, advocated sensual pleasures, and called 
patriotism and loyalty narrow-minded prejudices, 

The part secret societies have played in European con- 
vulsions should never be overlooked, nor have they always 
been on the revolutionary side, but knowing as each one of 
us does, even when considering his own scanty allotment of 
ideas, how impossible it is for him “to point as with a wand,” 
and say, “this portion of the river of my mind comes from 
yon fountain,’”’ we shall probably be wise if we decline to 
traces the French Revolution to the revelations of Mr. 
Robison and Professor Weishautt. 

Mrs. Webster deals very satisfactorily with the legend 
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of the “ gold of Pitt.’’ If there were many English guineas 
in Paris at this period, she thinks they came out of Egalité’s 
pocket, and not Mr. Pitt’s. The French Revolution was, 
indeed, Pitt’s worst enemy. But for it and the horror it 
excited, Pitt, as a Minister in times of peace, would probably 
have been at once the greatest, the luckiest, and the happiest 
of all British Prime Ministers. 

But though Pitt may easily be absolved from fomenting 
the Revolution, Mrs. Webster includes amongst her 
“Intrigues ” “ the intrigue of the English revclutionaries to 
overthrow the Governments both of England and France,” 
and has a good deal to say abort the “ renegade”’ Stanhope, 
Dr. Price (to whom we are indebted for our Life Insurances), 
the excellent Dr. Priestley, and “ the drunkard,” Thomas 
Paine. But there is no room to follow her in these directions. 

The British mob was “ anti-revolutionary’’ from the 
first, and were seldom so happy in those bad days as when, 
slightly intoxicated, they burnt Paine in effigy. The fact 
that they thought Paine was an atheist only shows that they 
were not acquainted with his works, and in no way destroys 
the value of their honest demonstration. 

It was an illuminating remark of Coleridge’s that it was 
the irreligious and scandalous character and conduct of the 
leaders of the Revolution that set our good people so fiercely 
against them. Had they been more like Old Noll’s Troopers, 
their temper would have been different. But we must stop. 

All those who never tire of reading about the French 
Revolution will take pleasure in Mrs. Webster’s book. 


A. B. 


M. CLAUDEL’S NEW BOOKS. 


“T/Ours et La Lune.” Par PAUL CLAUDEL. 
velle Revue Francaise.” 5f. 55¢.) 
‘‘La Messe La-Bas.” Par PAUL CLAUDEL, 
velle Revue Frangaise.” 5f. 55c.) 
Tue writings of M. Claudel are seldom “easy’’; they do not 
reveal themselves suddenly and without effort on the part of 
the reader. They are not “ obscure ” in the sense that highly 
involved or curiously constructed sentences are obscure. 
M. Claudel uses rather simple phrases, and his sentences 
are not perplexing, like those of Mallarmé. His elusive- 
ness is not a mere trick of singularity, the vulgar search for 
novelty ; it is deeper, more secret, a snbtlety of thought. 
His symbolism, so deeply charged with Catholicism, shrinks 
from the obvious, desires only to suggest, evades precision, is 
in this sense “obscure,” as if he wished to rid himself of all 
but devoted readers. His writing is as different from that 
of a “ popular” writer (whose words are clear because, alas, 
there is no thought to obscure them) as a dark Gothic chapel 
differs from a lighted restaurant. 

“T’Ours et la Lune” is a “ farce for a puppet theatre ” ; 
more accurately it might be described as a tragic fantasy told 
in symbols. Probably the play could only be performed by 
puppets, and then it seems doubtful whether it: would pro- 
duce on an audience anything but an impression of wilful 
disorder and fantasy. “L’Ours et la Lune” is distinctly 
for reading purposes only, and even then it must be read 
imaginatively, visualized on a stage with décors like those of 
an ideal Russian ballet. The words must be mentally trans- 
lated into the action of puppets with odd, jerky movements 
and unforeseen passions. 

The play opens in a hospital camp of French prisoners 
in Germany. The Prisoner, exhausted by misery and con- 
finement, is in a state of mind verging on insanity as he 
reflects on the misfortunes of himself and his family, his 
grandchildren, who are penniless through the Bear (a rich 
man), and his son, an aviator, who has been “ brought down.” 
The Moon appears to the Prisoner, who sleeps to the beating 
“of the drums from the land of dreams.” His dream is the 
puppet farce. Here everything is unexpected and fantastic, 
from the Moon, who is dressed in a large robe and a hat 
decorated with jade and black feathers, “like the pictures 
of Queen Victeria,’’ to the Rhabilleur, who has no particular 
part in the action—“ pourquoi il est 14, personne ne saura 
jamais. C’est un fait, comme l’arc en ciel.” 

The elaborate symbolism of the play cannot be 
recounted in a short note. Pevhaps the clearest symbol and 
the most important to the “moral” of the piece is the 
diamond in the Bear’s heart. This diamond is the fortune 
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of the two orphans ; eventually Rhodo (a munition girl) takes 
it from him. When the Prisoner is asked what should be 
done with the diamond he thinks at first that it should 
be given back to the children, but then he sces that if this 
were done all the moral good of Rhodo—who works for 
children which are not hers because she had loved their 
father—would be destroyed. “Ce qui est un diamant, quel 
dommage ce serait de le réintégrer en sous!” The diamond 
disappears in a flash of light. 

“Le Prisonnier: Tout le bien de mon enfant qui 
disparait ! 

“Le Choeur: Il 
reconstitué. 

‘“Tu ne lui as pas donné la vie, mais tu as ensemeucé 
en lui la lumiére. Cette parcelle de lumiére éternelle en ious 
qui ne nous laisse pas de repos jusqu’aé ce qu’elle se soit 
debarrassée de ce corps aveugle. L’esprit de vol et de bond 
et de crie et de joie et de don et de vision et de désir! 

“Cet atome d’eau inaltérable en nous qui de tout 
Vazur est la quintessence glorifiée! Une seule éioile en Ini 
faite de tant de sacrifices!’’ 

The fantasy of the action and what might be called the 
incidental poetry of “ L’Ours et la Lune” (especially in the 
fourth act) will be some consolation to the reader who feels 
rebuffed by M. Claudel’s aloofness. Behind these symbols 
are human pity and sorrow, and there is wisdom in the 
speech of his puppets. We may feel a little irritated that 
M. Claudel has chosen so deliberately to veil his thought 
from any vulgar intrusion, but here at least he offers enough 
humanity to induce the reader to pursue the symbols and to 
respond to the poetry. But there is no such inducement in 
“La Messe la-bas.” Here emotions, feelings, impulses are 
encivcled in the formalism of the Church. The symbolism 
is cold, almost dogmatic, intended only for the faithful, so 
that when we come to the name of “ Rimbaud ” in Consécra- 
tion it is like coming on a friend in the midst of a crowd of 
indifferent strangers. Yet even here we are arrested by the 
peculiar formalism of doctrine which M. Claudel has chosen 
to express, and we are amazed to find a sentiment like 
this :— 

“Ce que tu cherchais si loin derriére la Féret au dela 
de la Mer et des Iles, 


‘“*Ta mére et tes sceurs le savaient, sans qu’elles eussent 
& bouger de Charleville.’’ 


As if Rimbaud, instead of being a restless “seeker” and 
a great poet, would have done better to remain stupidly and 
piously at home! M. Claudel is either tco simple or too 
subtle for us. It is comprehensible that an artist should 
seek a discipline in an age of intellectual confusion, but it 
is incomprehensible that a great ariist should choose a 
discipline so rigid as to make him incomprehensible or even 
disagreeable to those who do not share his views. 


ne disparait pas. Il est en lui 


THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA. 


£ 
“The Spirit of Russia.” By THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK. 
Translated by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. Two Vols. (Allen 
& Unwin. 16s net each.) 


A working blacksmith, a professor of philosophy, a 


great political leader, and now the first President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, the author of this 
book has had a varied and successful career. The 


reviewer of a book, however, should be concerned not with 
the author’s career, eminence, or secular achievements, but 
only with the author and his product. “The Spirit of 
Russia ” appeared in German a year before the war, and one 
only has to glance at the two solid volumes to see that 
it must be, of its kind, a classic. Like many other classics, 
it is extremely difficult to read. “The aim of the present 
work,”’ says its author, “is to furnish an understanding 
of Russia from the inside through the instrumentality 
of Russian literature.” With this end in view Pro- 
fessor Masaryk. takes Russian writers, one by one, 
and analyzes them with extreme minuteness from the 
standpoint of what he calls the philosophy of history. 
We can imagine those who regard literature as some- 
thing more than a means to philosophy, history, and 
sociological development reading this book with amaze- 
ment and some irritation, for the author, although he is 
continually passing books under his scrutiny, rarely pauses 
to consider them as works of art. A writer has, of course, 
an absolute right to decide what he is going to write about 
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SPLENDID FICTION 


Tamarisk Town 


By 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Author of ‘‘ Sussex Gorse,’’ ‘Little England,” etc. 
7/- net 


All readers of good fiction are familiar with the novels 
of Sheila Kaye-Smith! In “Tamarisk Town,” Sussex 
country life is pictured with all the charm and fascination 
for which Miss Kaye-Smith is famed, and carries the author 
forward as a novelist, and amplifies her claim to recog- 
nition as one of the finest writers of country life living at 
the present time. 

In Great Demand. 


Jeremy 
By 
HUGH WALPOLE 


(Third Impression) 7/- net 
“As a truthful study of children, Mr. Hugh Walpole’s 
‘Jeremy’ is one of the best I have read. Jeremy’s sturdy 
independence of character is skilfully unfolded, as also is 
that of his sentimental sister Mary. Child or grown-up, 
there are the joys and the agonies in both. Childhood is 
not all bliss, any more than grown-upness is all sorrow. 
This is a book to get.”—Truth. 


Now Ready. 


Dope 


SAX ROHMER 


Author of ‘‘The Sins of Severac Bablon,”’ etc. 
(Third Impression) 7/« net 
This is the story of “the most wicked syndicate ever 
formed,” of an organisation which distributed smuggled 
cocaine and other drugs to the drug-slaves of England. 
It is a story of mystery which the most experienced 
investigator might well fail to unravel. 


CASSELL & CO, LTD. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
OoonoonoooooooooOoOoooooOooooooo 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


Industry and Trade. 


A Study of Industrial Technique and Business 
Organization ; and of their Influences on the Con- 
ditions of various Classes and Nations, By ALFRED 
MARSHALL, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 18s. net. 





The Land They Loved. 


A Story of Irish Lifee By G. D. CUMMINS, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily News.—‘* Everyone who loves amusing phrases will 
revel in this book. It is packed with them. And it is packed 
with beautiful little pictures of rural Ireland, with glimpses of 

e 


the passion and the irony that rack, the Irish race... ‘Th 
Land They Loved’ will tell its readers far more about the 


Irish question than the pronouncements of the solidest 
politicians.” 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 
The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 
The Wooden Horse. 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. 
The Prelude to Adventure. 


Fortitude. 
Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 


The Harbor. 


By ERNEST POOLE, New and Cheaper Re-issue, 
Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 





The Boys’ Own Book of Great 
Invertions. 
By FLOYD L. DARROW. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman.—“ The book will prove a treasure to any 
youngster of a mechanical turn of mind.” 


Illustrated. Crown 





MACMILLAN 6& Co., Lid., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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and stick to his choice, and no criticism is quite so futile 
as that which complains that the man who set out to make 
a pair of boots has not produced an umbrella. On the other 
hand, the man who wants to make a pair of boots must keep 
his hands off the silk which is intended for the covering of 
umbrellas; and we are not sure that Professor Masaryk 
does not sometimes mistake tthe delicate fabric of art for the 
sterner stuff which goes to make the “philosophy of 
history.” It is true that the melancholy history of Russia 
has given a peculiar bend to Russian literature by which 
Russian writers, consciously and unconsciously, use it as 
a vehicle for semi-political theorizing. The most curious 
example of this is, of course, Tolstoi, who, in the very act 
of producing one of the greatest works of art known to this 
world, denies art for the philosophy of history. But when 
we read “ War and Peace” and come to the places in which 
Tolstoi begins to curse and to swear, saying I know not the 
man, we always hear the cock crow; and we wish that 
Professor Masaryk also heard it rather more often. 

Looked at from the point of view of history and its 
philosophy, the book is of immense value. There is cer- 
tainly no work in English which gives one so deep and wide 


a view of Russian thought during the last hundred yeain,y 


It is peculiarly valuable for English readers, because the 
majority of the writers whom Professor Masaryk analyzes 
with such thoroughness are, unfortunately, only names to 
most of us. Tolstoi, Turgenev, and Dostoevski have now 
passed into the literature of this country ; Chekhov is about 
to do so; and it is possible to get some knowledge of Gogol 
and Pushkin. But Chaadaev and Byelinski and Herzen and 
the Nihilists and Mihailovski and Solovev?) How many 
people who write about Russia and its spirit could pass an 
elementary examination in them? The value of Professor 
Masaryk’s book lies in the fact that after reading it we could 
do something more than pass an examination in Russian 
history and literature. He dissects the thought of these 
writers, and shows us how its roots were in Russia’s past 
and its branches stretch out towards Russia’s future. 

Following him through this minute, and, it must be con- 
fessed, often involved and labored, analysis, we gradually 
feel that the title of the book is being justified, that we are 
being given a vision of the spirit of Russia which could never 
have come to us ii our knowledge had been confined merely 
to the great works of the great masters. It would be absurd 
to attempt, within the narrow confines of a review, to touch 
upon the vast subject which is analyzed by Professor 
Masaryk, the spirit of Russian thought, but one point may 
be dealt with because incidentally we have referred to 
it. In a kind of summary at the end of his book Pro- 
fessor Masaryk lays stress upon the fact that Russia philo- 
sophy is concerned not with epistemology, but with history 
or religion. The truth is that Russian literature and philo- 
sophy have their roots in politics in a way which is scarcely 
intelligible to western writers. It is a literature and 
philosophy of revolt, revolt against political conditions and 
a system of government which attempted to make all free- 
dom of thought, speech, and action impossible. Nearly all 
the writers dealt with in this book, whether they be 
novelists or philosophers or poets, were criminals, rebels, or 
outlaws. This suppression by autocracy produced in Russia 
a kind of pathological, Freudian philosophy and literature: 
a semi-political, revolutionary complex dominates them all. 
The extreme pathological side of the complex comes out with 
startling clearness in Bakunin, who, when he was asked 
what his beliefs and aims were, replied: “I believe in 
nothing. I read nothing. I think of but one thing: twist 
the neck, twist it yet further, screw off the head, let not 
a trace of it remain.”’ But this complex is the explanation 
of a curious fact connected with Professor Masaryk’s book. 
The book is written by a professor of philosophy, and if 
its subject had been any other country than Russia it would 
have been a history of professional philosophers. Yet Pro- 
fessor Masaryk himself tells us that “what I write about 
Dostoevski is the core of the undertaking. Properly speaking, 
the entire study is devoted to Dostoevski.” Is it conceivable 
that anyone could devote a book to a minute analysis of the 
thought of Hume, Locke, Bentham, Mill, Mr. Carpenter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, and Mr. Bertrand Russell, anf remark 
in the preface that properly speaking the entire study is 
devoted, say, to Jane Austen or Charlotte Bronté or 
Meredith or Mr. Hardy? 
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LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


‘Education and Social Movements : 1700-1850.” By 
A. E. Dopss. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus book differs from other histories of education in that 
it examines the social ideals and practice of different ages, 
and how the system of education arose out of them. It isa 
strange and rather sad story, the story of lost opportunities 
and of blind strivings, but through it all a progress is 
manifest which ought to give us hope for the future. One 
thing becomes abundantly clear: that education is profitable 
only when it is intelligently directed so as to meet the needs 
of society. The reform of 1870 does not fall within 
Mr. Dobbs’s scope ; if it did, he might show how unintelligent 
was the ideal of that reform, which sought to plaster on 4 
bookishness of the dullest kind without preparing the place 
that was to receive it. It is sad also to see how easily good 
things can perish. The craftsman’s education of the middle 
ages, which had very little in it of bookishness, was complete 
and perfect in its kind ; the trades guild, a union of masters 
and men, masters who once were workmen and apprentices 
who might all become masters, while exacting a proper 
reward from their customers, made it their first and chief 
aim to do good work. Their system raised up men who 
respected their work and themselves, lived well, and were 
cared for in their old age if need were. 

In all discussions on education some are apt to confuse 
this with the learning of books; whereas an illiterate 
farmer may be a very highly educated man, full of knowledge 
and power, although in a narrow space. The Tudor ideal 
seems to have been to keep those who worked on the land 
in the same position, from father to son, and to provide 
literary education for the gentleman and the burgher, such 
that any one intelligently promising might have a career 
open to his talents. “Schools existed for the élite, but not 
an élite of wealth.” No one was debarred from taking such 
advantages as there were; but the idea of trying all so as 
to sift all thoroughly was not known then. Their general 
aim was, however, admirable—to breed men ; they estimated 
national prosperity by the number of healthy and happy men, 
and not by rent or profit, and a useful lesson may be drawn 
for this age, for England was happy then and the men were 
healthy. With the industrial revolution all this changed. 
Children were brought up not in the country, where they 
were educated by life and nature if they never saw a book, 
but in the towns, where the senses are dulled and coarsened 
and leisure is a danger ; and the base ideal of money-making, 
which took the place of the conscious intention to breed men, 
caused children to to be shockingly neglected. One of the most 
instructive parts of this book is the account of the many ways 
in which the human spirit tried to free itselfi—the mechanics’ 
institutes, literary societies, debating clubs, lending 
libraries, the Sunday schools and charity schools, culminat 
ing in Lancaster and Bell. 

The political side of this history, since Tudor times, is 
the most discouraging. In vain we look for insight, and 
without insight there is no wise direction. No one foresa¥ 
the immensity of the changes which industrialism was to 
bring about ; no one seems to have made any effort to guan 
against its evils. In fact, what it implies is not even nov 
understood ; although in one passage Mr. Dobbs shows he 
has seen it, he does not develop it. Agriculture, our chief 
industry, the great breeder of men, is still neglected ; and 
no one sees that men cannot be bred in towns. The children 
must be got out of the towns, since their parents cannot 
look after them and life does nothing for them but provide 
penny dreadfuls and cinema shows. The school has to do by 
conscious effort, not only what schools used to do, provide 
the bookish part of education, but it has also to provide the 
discipline which home used to give, and knowledge of nature 
and life which living used to give. But this is a topic which 
does not come within the scope of this review. It is, however, 
better worth discussing than anything else, and if the 
necessary reorganization be not undertaken now, it probably 
never will be, but we shall drift and bungle along as in th¢ 
eighteenth century. 

I hope I have said enough to indicate the importance 
the book before us. Taking, as it does, educational histor) 
from a new angle of sight, it is indispensable to the seriou 
student, and it may be a valuable help to the organizer. Only 
one word of warning may be offered to those whose duti¢ 
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NOTE.—The philosophies of these fragments are sometimes fruitful. 
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AN is a curious animal. 
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It isa A platitude and a tribute. 
uniti Men accept platitudes without question. Women question all things, even 
; e8 while they accept them. 
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>. One post-mortem. 
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lie in reconstruction : it is of no use to begin at the top. Let 
the old system work itself out, and reconstruct at the bottom, 
with the young child, with the elementary school. Time will 
show what each succeeding step should be, and if those who 
are now men will have wisdom to wait, instead of turning the 
world upside down as they did in Russia, a right education of 
the children will make it possible to begin a new and happier 
society, but the earliest time at which it could possibly begin 
will be 1934. W. H. D. R. 





ECHOES. 


* Across the Stream.” By E. F. Benson. (Murray. 7s. net, 


“Diana Falls in Love.” 

Lock. 6s. net.) 

“The Price of Things.” 

7s. net.) 
A purase that often occurs in William Sharp’s Celtic 
sketches is “gone away upon the wind.’”’ He uses it, of 
course, to describe the passing of old and beautiful powers 
from an ancient race. But there is another aspect of the 
same idea of the wind as carrier that is perhaps even more 
true. For are there not many things “ borne to us upon the 
wind,”’ echoes, that is, of bygone fancies, dreads and pre- 
possessions that, according to reason, ought to be as dead 
as Queen Anne—and yet live? At any rate, in the three 
novels above we have an extraordinary collection of echoes 
of ideas from the old world, though in form every story is 
of the very latest fashion. For “ Across the Stream ”’ is 
nothing but a warning against demoniac possession ; “‘ Diana 
Falls in Love”’ is a composite of several fairy stories, of the 
prince in disguise, of the ugly step-mother and the humble 
Cinderella of surpassing worth ; while “ The Price of Things ”’ 
is an amazingly vulgar version of the theme of the woman that 
lieth in wait—both to destroy men and, since it is up-to-date, 
to assist the German High Command as a spy; an old fear, a 
primitive fancy, and an ancient evil, in short, yet all fixed 
in or about modern London. 

Mr. Benson’s novel is mainly interesting because of its 
mistakes in psychology and its unconsciously crude 
materialism. The story tells of the haunting of Archie, Lord 
Davidstow, first by the spirit of his elder brother Martin, 
who died years before the story opens, and second, by an 
evil entity who takes the place of that brother. Most people 
probably who accept the former haunting will take quite 
kindly to the second. But their attitude will be wrong, for 
there is a fatal gulf between the two, which Mr. Benson’s art 
has quite failed to span. The boyish tale of how Archie 
“ felt’? Martin in sleep and waking dream is a true piece 
of observation, as many who have lived with sensitive 
children can witness. Though what this “feeling’’ may 
mean scientifically is, of course, quite another question. 
But from that Mr. Benson plunges into a sea of false 
assumptions; he assumes that, because Archie was open to 
the love of Martin, he was thereby exposing himself to some 
evil power that wished to use his body for its own purposes. 
Now, the great law of the spirit is the gravitation of like to 
like everywhere and on every plane. What we are we show 
by the things we draw towards us—as friends, or as thoughts, 
or as passions. In fact, thoughts that are “in the air”’ 
come to us like lovers because they, like the lovers, find 
something in us that answers them. And there is, by Mr. 
Benson’s own showing, nothing low or cruel in Archie; yet 
because Martin, who was good, could reach him, by that same 
way, too, could come a character that was abysmally evil. 
And that is absurd. Archie was as much protected from 
an evil entity as from an evil thought by his own character. 
Being what he was, there was nothing in him for sensuality 
to fasten on. And so, as a warning, this novel fails, for the 
real moral is what it always was: that it is dangerous to 
push into unknown seas in an unseaworthy vessel. But then, 
it is quite as risky to venture on a mill-pond—if your tub is 
leaky. And this is exactly what we knew before we read 
“ Across the Stream.’’ 

Madame Albanesi is a skilful story-teller, and she cuts 
out her material in a workmanlike way. Her little 
governess, foil to the profligate rich girl who does everything 
except take drugs, is quite recognizable as a type. And 
there really creeps into the tale a certain homely strength 


By E. MARIA ALBANESI. (Ward, 


By Extnor Giyn. (Duckworth. 





1 
in the painting of the big business of waste-paper milling 
and the ugly, wistful woman who presides over it. But Mr 
Lacey is not an individual, she is just age aping youth for 
her livelihood in the pages of a novel. Madame Albanegii 
never gets near Flaubert’s standard—her cabhorse alway 
remains one of a row, and you could never pick him out from 
half-a-dozen others. Yet everybody among the women comes 
up to sample; the “ fast’’ girl gets her reward in pneumonig 
and disappointment, until she repents when there is hint 
the advent of the strong man; the good girl wins the pring 
by her obtuseness. For this is one of the stories where al] 
the spectators guess the secret long before the actors do. Ang 
in fact, not all Madame Albanesi’s skill can make the trang. 
formation of Prince Charming from a starved under-gardener 
to a man in a Bond Street suit anything but a little 
grotesque. “ Diana” is the story of dream-come-true in good 
old nursery style. The young will find it entrancing. 

If everybody among readers and writers had a faint 
tinge of humor about his make-up, stories like “The Priee 
of Things ’’’ would cease to appear. The heroine is one 
Amaryllis Ardayre, which describes her sufficiently. She ig 
loved—spiritually—by a Russian prince, who is also 4 
theosophist and discourses about root-races, and—not 
spiritually—by two Englishmen, to one of whom, her hus 
band unfortunately, parentage is impossible. But, since he 
follows the peculiar calling of landholding, an heir is pro. 
cured by a trick suggested by the motif of “ All’s Well that 
Ends Well.”’ The Russian meanwhile talks to Amaryllis of 
affinities, and gets himself involved with a villainous 
enchantress, who is at one and the same time the wife of a 
Polish Count and a German officer, a pig-like Hun, of course, 
The women trail resplendent gowns over marble floors, and 
the fleshiness is of the luscious variety that is nowadays a 
little old-fashioned beside the mean and furtive. It is crude 
cinema work, a little more spiced than cinema custom allows, 
but by way of make-weight, coated over with reincarnation 
chatter. In Victorian times, when the yellow-back was in 
vogue, people went to the “ Family Herald Supplement ’’ for 
their princes and rakish duchesses, and to Ouida for a spurt 
to jaded nerves. But Ouida had a tinge of genius that was 
capable of giving a certain freshness to all these dusty 
passions, and Mrs. Glyn has not. In England, at any rate, 
whatever may be the case with the Romance countries, 
literary art is quite divorced from this sort of appeal. In 
fact, it “ dates’ most curiously. 





The Beek in the City. 


MANY members of the Stock Exchange are holiday making, but 
the markets are obviously in an excitable state. Consols, for 
example, at the beginning of the week dropped below 51, 
probably owing to a forced sale. But the position of our 
premier security is a sufficient proof of the financial incapacity 
and waste of the Government—now admitted in the Prime 
Minister’s letter. Nine months ago, at the time of the 
Armistice, Consols stood above 61. This means that after nine 
months of peace and peace celebrations, the City is much more 
concerned, than it was then, about the national credit, 
Nor can the City be blamed; for the National Debt has been 
increasing at a fearful rate ever since, although great quantities 
of public assets have been sold. Outstanding Treasury Bills 
now exceed 800 millions, and it is difficult to say whether the 
state of the floating debt or the state of the currency is the more 
alarming. As to trade, our huge list of embargoes has helped 
all our commercial rivals to get the start in trade with Austria 
and Germany. Holland is swarming with German and American 
merchants. Amsterdam and Rotterdam are cutting deeply into 
what used to be London’s largest and most profitable trade. 
The bulk of the embargoes have been swept away; but dyes 
and chemicals remain, in order that important raw materials 
may remain scarce and bad for the benefit of our textile and 
other industries: In some respects the outlook is perhaps & 
trifle better; but it would be rash to be optimistic in view of 
the situation in Italy and cf the chaos in Russia. So long as 
our war in Russia and our blockade last there is little chance 
of the housing problem becoming easier, for a good supply of 
timber at reasonable prices is essential to the building trade. 
Another requisite—skilled labor—is almost unobtainable, as 
hundreds of thousands of skilled men are being retained in the 
= or attracted into the Government service by high rates 
of pay. 


LUCELLUM. 
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